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EDITORIAL 


TROUBLE AHEAD IN 
HIGH SCHOOL-COLLEGE RELATIONS? 


Have colleges and universities once again begun another attempt to 
assert control over the standards and curriculum of the high school? The 
central question to be considered is whether or not the colleges should pre- 
scribe the educational program of the secondary school. Two divergent 
approaches to this problem have been taken. 

Elsewhere in the world, particularly in Europe, school systems have 
been built upon the principle of an educational ladder, each step leading 
to and mainly designed as preparation for the next. The primary or ele- 
mentary school is judged by its success in preparing pupils for secondary 
school. Similarly, the secondary school exists mainly to prepare pupils for 
university or collegiate education. 

The United States, in contrast, abandoned this educational doctrine of 
Europe, just as it cast off many other social and institutional arrangements 
of the old world which were considered to be unsatisfactory in the develop- 
ment of a new way of life on this continent. During the nineteenth and the 
early part of the twentieth century, the idea emerged in the United States 
that each segment of the educational system should build a program appro- 
priate for its age group rather than devoting its main energies to preparing 
pupils for the next higher school. Elementary schools were to focus upon 
building a sound program for children and not to divert their main attention 
to preparing for a high school whose program might already be hopelessly 
outdated or otherwise inappropriate. The high school was to accept what 
children brought from the elementary school, building thereon a program 
for young adolescents. The object was not to be solely the preparation of 
pupils for a college, which itself might be out-of-date or of improper stand- 
ard. Preparation for the next higher school has been, according to the idea 
developed in the United States, unsatisfactory as a definitive criterion for 
judging a school. Each segment of the system was obligated to plan a pro- 
gram, not mainly on the basis of the next higher school but for its own pupils 
from the broader perspective of life as a whole. 

Current discussion both here and abroad suggests that neither of these 
views encompasses the full truth, that each has elements of wisdom from 
which adherents of one or the other may profit. For example, the Septem- 
ber 22 issue of the New York Times reports from Goeteborg, Sweden, that 
that country is moving in the direction of a comprehensive-type secondary 
school which is not mainly preparatory in nature. On the other hand, in the 
United States, college-preparatory curriculums are receiving increased em- 
phasis, reflecting a swing toward higher intellectual standards and an em- 
phasis upon gifted pupils. 
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Two major California universities have recently either acted, or have 
made public proposals for action, to require for admission special achieve- 
ment tests in selected subject matter fields. This goes beyond previous regu- 
lations. Not only does this direct the subjects to be studied but prescribes 
that a check shall now be made to ensure minimum standards of achieve- 
ment. Do these actions foreshadow more widespread attempts for the 
higher institutions to prescribe what the high schools shall do? The second- 
ary schools have already expressed strong opposition. 

Do these actions endanger the cooperative arrangements between high 
schools and colleges which have been growing for two decades such as the 
agreement which has been in effect in Michigan for several years by which 
colleges agreed to be less prescriptive in their entrance requirements in 
return for better guidance of and more data about pupils on the part of the 
high schools? Faced with rapidly mounting enrollments in which pupils 
must increasingly compete for places, it now appears that the colleges may 
begin again to exert pressure to predetermine what the high schools shall 
teach. 

The high schools have long maintained that their educational program 
should not be confined to college-preparatory studies, that their success 
should be judged on a basis broader than the success of their graduates at 
the university. Indeed, the whole new program of accreditation being un- 
dertaken by the secondary schools of California rests upon the argument 
that the high school ought to be free to build a program for ail of its stu- 
dents, not just for those who later enter the university. 

A new circumstance now prevails which may alter the debate. A recent 
report from the U.S. Office of Education states that of the high school 
graduates of last spring, slightly over 50 percent went on to some form of 
post-high school education. For the first time in the history of education 
in this country, and perhaps anywhere in the world, a majority of high 
school graduates are continuing their schooling. This renders obsolete the 
argument that “the majority of our youth do not go on to college” as a 
basis for justifying the high school program. 

Since the quality of education in each segment of the educational sys- 
tem is inseparably linked with that in each other, high schools and colleges 
must now more than ever join together in discussion and action, forge a 
strong bond of common understanding and mutual good will. Now is not 
the time for competition, distrust, and name-calling. Difficulties could easily 
develop, especially as colleges become increasingly selective. Every possible 
effort must be made to enable the high schools and the colleges to come 
together for calm but fundamental discussion of mutual interests. 

Significant strides forward have been made in the last two decades 
toward a better understanding and appreciation between the high schools 
and colleges. It would be unfortunate if the colleges by their actions re- 
versed the trend and attempted again to follow the path of dictation and 
domination, which would only bring resentment and, more important, seri- 
ously interfere with the education of pupils. Neither the high schools nor 
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the colleges must at this time lose sight of the common good. They need to 
sit down together as equals, study problems dispassionately, and develop 
proposals which each can support. The specific nature of the agreements 
to be reached cannot be predicted. They will probably emerge only slowly, 
and after long, arduous study. What is certain is that dictation of one group 
to the other will not work. On this we have ample evidence. 

R. N. B. 





ENROLLMENT UP IN SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 


Young America is showing an increased interest in mathematics and science for the 
first time in almost half a century, the Office of Education reports. 

Results of a recent study on enrollments in science and mathematics, to be published 
in full by the Office of Education in a few months, show that last fall there was a small 
increase in the percentage of public high school students enrolled in mathematics and sci- 
ence courses. 

The increase in the percentage of students enrolled in such courses, although slight, 
was the first since 1910. Until last fall, the percentages had been generally on the decline. 

Despite the previous percentage declines, the total number of students enrolled in 
these courses has increased steadily and is now the highest in the Nation’s history. 

The Office of Education pointed out that signs of increasing interest in science and 
mathematics among high school students have special significance at a time when rapidly 
expanding technology, rising standards of living and increasingly complex military needs 
create a demand for more scientific manpower. 

The Office said that the increase in the proportion of pupils taking courses in science 
and mathematics was probably due in part to the fact that more and more schools have been 
offering such courses. Some schools, on the other hand, have introduced such subjects as 
a direct result of student interest. 

The percentage of public high schools offering courses in chemistry or physics to 
twelfth grade pupils rose from 77 percent in 1954 to 82 percent last year. Schools offering 
plane geometry courses to tenth grade pupils rose from 78 percent to 81 percent. 

The study showed that the percentage of high school pupils taking algebra decreased 
from nearly 56.9 percent in 1910 to a low of 24.6 percent in 1952, then increased to 28.7 
percent in 1956. However, the total number of students enrolled in this subject increased 
from about 500 thousand in 1910 to more than two million in 1956. 

Wide regional variations in enrollments in science and mathematics were found in 
1956, the base year for the recent study. For example, 90 percent of the tenth grade pupils 
in the South Atlantic region, but only 65 percent in Pacific Coast States, study biology. 
In one region 27.9 percent of the pupils studied intermediate algebra compared with 3.8 
percent in another. 

Many small high schools do not offer advanced science or advanced mathematics 
courses. Although they enroll a relatively small proportion of the total high school stu- 
dents, approximately 100,000 high school seniors attend schools which do not offer advanced 
mathematics. 

A comparison of the actual number of pupils in the grade where a course is normally 
offered to the number of pupils taking the course shows the following percentage increases 
from 1954 to 1956; biology (tenth grade) from 72.6 to 75 percent; chemistry (eleventh 
grade) from 31.9 percent to 34.6 percent; physics (twelfth grade) from 23.5 percent to 
24.3 percent; plane geometry (tenth grade) from 37.4 percent to 41.6 percent ; intermediate 
algebra (eleventh grade) from 28.5 percent to 32.2 percent. 

A full report, “Offerings and Enrollments in Science and Mathematics in the Public 
High Schools of the United States,” will be published by the Office of Education in a few 
months. 





Establishment of the Junior College 
in California, 1907-1921 


s 


By H. A. SPINDT* 


One of the very odd pieces of educational legislation is the law per- 
mitting California high schools to establish postgraduate courses (later 
called junior colleges) passed in 1907 which reads as follows: 


The Board of Trustees of any city, district, union, joint union or county 
high school may prescribe postgraduate courses of study for the gradu- 
ates of such high school, or other high schools, which courses of study 
shall approximate the studies prescribed in the first two years of Uni- 
versity courses. The Board of Trustees of any city, district, union, joint 
union or county high school wherein the postgraduate courses are taught 
may charge tuition for pupils living without the boundaries of the dis- 
trict wherein such courses are taught. 


Why may it be called an odd piece of legislation? First, because it was 
not until 1911 that county and union high schools were required by law to 
offer a four-year course and yet here is a law permitting a two-year post- 
graduate extension ; and second, because there seems to have been no popu- 
lar demand for such upward extension of the high school. It was not until 
three years later than any high school district availed itself of the authority 
granted by the law. Why, then, did Senator Anthony Caminetti of Amador 
County introduce what eventually was called the first “junior college law” 
in California? 

The evidence is not conclusive, except as one may infer motives from 
known facts and the absence of other possible motives. The Constitution 
of 1879 included secondary schools in its description of the public school 
system of California but prohibited the use of State money to subsidize 
secondary education. The result was that no new high schools were being 
organized and those already in existence were going backward rather than 
forward in enrollment. Enrollment in the University of California also 
was decreasing. Anthony Caminetti entered the State Assembly as As- 
semblyman from Amador County in 1883. Assemblyman Caminetti intro- 
duced into the legislature the following bill: 


“All schools unless otherwise provided by law must be divided into pri- 
mary and grammar grades. 

“The (County) Board shall also prescribe a course of study not in 
conflict with said section 1665 that will fit and prepare the students 
therein to enter the Scientific Departments of the University of Cali- 
fornia, to be divided into four grades requiring one year to each grade 
and to be known as the grammar school course.” 


* Director of Admissions, University of California, Berkeley. 
391 
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The measure became law and resulted in the establishment of four-year 
eighth grades, in which were offered the courses necessary for admission to 
the University of California Colleges of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 
These fictional “eighth grades,” really three-year high schools, were called 
“Caminetti Schools” or “Caminetti courses.” 

It probably will be accepted that what goes into commercially printed 
biographies will include those items of a man’s activities in which he has 
the greatest pride. In the Volume of Memories and Genealogy of Represen- 
tative Citizens of Northern California (1901) appears this comment about 
Mr. Caminetti: 


“Through his labors he secured changes in the grammar-school course 
intended to give additional facilities to the interior, and obtained for 
this purpose a large appropriation. Maay schools under this system 

" ‘were established throughout the state, and have since been converted 
into high schools. The President of the University of California in his 
report of 1886 to the Governor, speaks in a most commendable manner 
of what he terms the Caminetti course.” 


I think we may conclude that Mr. Caminetti was proud of his law and the 
Caminetti course or school. 

In 1891 the legislature enacted the laws necessary to the establishment 
of union and county high schools and repealed the Caminetti law. Caminetti 
left State and local public life to serve as Congressman from 1891 to 1895. 
He returned to the State Senate for the sessions of 1897 and 1899, and 
again for the years 1907-13. Upon his return to the Senate in 1907 he in- 
troduced two measures, one the “junior college” law quoted above, the 
other a bill to re-establish the ““Caminetti course” : 


The County Board of Education must when requested to do so by the 
Board of Trustees of any school district prescribe a grammar grade 
postgraduate course of study for the grammar schools of such district, 
which course of study may require one or more years for the completion 
thereof, as may be desired by such Board of Trustees. 


Both bills passed without opposition, probably because Senator Caminetti 
had become something of an “elder statesman,” but also because he was an 
aggressive and spirited debater whom one did not oppose if one could avoid 
doing so. State Superintendent of Schools Hyatt speaks of him as a 
“picturesque figure . . . deeply interested in education and school laws. . . 
an interesting man, intensely loyal to the schools, his mind going out all the 
time in new and original directions. He has a grace of manner and a fer- 
vid speech that go well with his Latin name.” 

Why did Caminetti introduce the postgraduate class (‘junior college” ) 
law? Very probably because he himself had had difficulty in getting his own 
education, and so was sympathetic to the needs of the younger generation, 
but even more because he had received public recognition and appreciation 
for solving a similar situation at the eighth grade. He then applied the same 
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extension program to the high school that he had applied to the elementary 
school in 1883 and again in 1907. 

It was not long before the new act received attention in educational 
circles. In October 1907 Dean Alexis F. Lange spoke to the Teachers As- 
sociation of Northern California on “Proposals for a Six Year Course of 
Study for High Schools.” In the next month in an article in Sierra Edu- 
cational News Dean Lange argued in “Our Adolescent School System” : 


“The frank recognition of the fact—it is a fact—that the difference be- 
tween the first two years of college and the high school is one of degree 
only and has never been anything else, implies the remedy. The first step 
would be for the University to reduce its “swollen fortune in freshmen 
and sophomores by actively promoting their distribution among fede- 
rated colleges, normal schools, and the six year high schools that are to 
be and will be. The second would be to give these grades in and without 
the University teachers specially prepared and experienced in secondary 
education, and to make the position of such teachers a worthy goal, in- 
clusive of salary, of legitimate ambition and initiative. . . . As for 
the University a number of its most vexing problems would pass out 
of existence.” 


Further in January 1908, in the Western Journal of Education Dean 
Lange continued his crusade: 


“The problem is that of placing high schools within the reach of rich 
and poor alike, throughout the length and breadth of the State. To bring 


the University within walking distance of every doorstep will probably 
never be possible, but all honor to Senator Caminetti, who made it pos- 
sible last year to extend educational opportunities by adding a top story 
of two years to the four year high school.” 


Again in May 1908 Dean Lange enlarged on his concept of the lower 
division and upper division of the University : 
“The second half involves recognition of the fact, for such it is, that 
the dividing line between high school and college is a purely external 
one, a bad accident of history, and that freshmen and sophomore classes, 
the country over, are merely continuing their secondary education under 
poorer teachers, very likely. But if college work despite the name, is 
really of the high school type, the beginning of the junior and not the 
beginning of the freshman year is the station where the student boards 
the University train, if he wants to, and this means a secondary route 
of six years. It is on the basis of this view that arrangements exist with 
various colleges of the State whereby students who have completed two 
years in one of them are admitted to Junior Standing. On the same 
basis a similar arrangement has been made with the Los Angeles Normal 
School. In happy accord with it all is that part of the new Caminetti law 
which authorizes communities to extend the four year high school 
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course to one of six years. A new terminus, then, is in sight, we may 
say, for inter-school commerce. 


In what seems to be a quite independent approach, President David 
Starr Jordan of Stanford was developing a name for the new type of post- 
graduate instruction advocated by Dean Lange; in his reports to the trustees 
for the year 1907 and 1908, and in the Stanford Alumnus Jordan presented 
a series of statements of which the following are typical : 


“In America, there is a tendency to separate the college into two parts: 
the junior college of two years, in which the work is still collegiate, and 
the university college, in which the work of the university begins. This 
separation, first accomplished in the University of Chicago, is still litcle 
more than aname. About the University of Chicago many collegiate in- 
stitutions have become junior colleges, that is, institutions which recom- 
mend some or all of their students to the university at end of the sopho- 
more year. This arrangement is in many ways desirable. It is better 
for the university to be as far as possible free from the necessity of 
junior college instruction. It is better for the student at this period to 
enter an institution with large faculty and large resources. Furthermore, 
if the junior college has the teachers and conditions it ought to have, it 
is in very many cases better that the student should take his early train- 
ing there, rather than as a member of the enormous mass of freshmen 
and sophomores our great colleges are now carrying. 


“Tt is safe to prophesy that before many years the American University 
will abandon its junior college, relegating its work to the college on the 
one hand and to the graduate courses of the secondary school on the 
other. ... 


“To make a university, in the world sense, of Stanford University, the 
following elements seem to me essential : 


“The elimination as soon as possible—let us say in the course of five 
years—of the junior college, by the addition of 2 years to the entrance 
requirements. This need not necessarily raise the requirements for the 
bachelor’s degree, which would then be as now two years of approved 
university work beyond the work of the junior college. These require- 
ments are high enough. There is much to be said in favor of lowering 
them to the level of completion of the junior college course. This would 
correspond to the bachelor’s degree of 20 to 30 years ago. . . . 


“I ask your Board to consider the project of the immediate separation 
of the junior college from the university or the university college, and 
to consider the possibility of requiring the work of the junior college 
as a requisite for admission to the university on and after the year 1913, 
or as soon as a number of the best equipped high schools of the State 
are prepared to undertake this work. 


“In relation to the proposed separation of the junior college at Stanford 
University I would make the following recommendations: 
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“1. That on and after August 1, 1910, in addition to the present en- 
trance requirements, two years, or sixty units, of collegiate work, 
the equivalent of the requirements for the degree or title of “As- 
sociate in Arts” as granted in the University of Chicago, shall be 
required for entrance to the university. 

. That the work of the present first and second years be regarded as 
preparatory to the university, and that the work of these years be 
designated collectively as the junior college, and that on completion 
of this work, a student shall receive a certificate which shall entitle 
him to matriculate as a university student in some one of the uni- 
versity departments or schools. 


“T recommend further that as soon as the work of the junior college is 
effectively carried on in California by other agencies, this work shall 
be no longer given at the university, the date of May 1914 being taken 
as a possible date on which such change may take place. 

“Provision should also be made to examine any and all colleges and 
secondary schools on the Pacific Coast which may desire to offer this 
junior college work, with a view to acceptance on certificate of their 
students. Such a request has already been received from the Polytechnic 
High School at Los Angeles and others will doubtless be prepared as 
soon as the university shall adopt a definite policy in this regard.” 


So far as the elimination of the lower division was concerned, President 
Jordan’s recommendations were referred to a faculty committee, the grave- 
yard of many a president’s pet projects! So it proved, because the com- 
mittee took a dim view of President Jordan’s recommendations, and stu- 
diously avoided the use of the term“junior college” : 


“The successful establishment of six year high schools is a problem of 
the future. Upperclassmen coming from six year high schools and small 
colleges with limited equipment and endowment, would not be as well 
trained or as far advanced as those who begin their college work here.” 


Incidentally, it is of some interest that Stanford’s President Wilbur returned 
to the attack in 1919, again with an overly optimistic prophecy, but with 
no different result than met President Jordan’s proposals : 


“‘T believe it is possible to prophecy that within 10 years we will look upon 
graduates from the junior colleges in the State of California in exactly 
the same way we looked upon graduates from the high schools ten years 


ago.” 

Now came the first use of the “junior college” law—in 1910, Fresno 
City School District, under the lead of Superintendent C. L. McLane and 
high school principal Clyde Olney organized a “two-year post-graduate 
courses.” Three teachers were appointed, and one was designated “Dean of 
the Junior College.” The experimental nature of the name is indicated by 
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the fact that in 1913 McLane still used quotation marks about the words 
“junior college” in an article in School Review. Likewise, quotation marks 
were used by Lange in 1912, by Will C. Wood in his official 1914 report as 
Commissioner of Secondary Education “for convenience, the post-graduate 
department is known as the ‘junior college.’”” By 1915 the term is accepted 
and appears without quotation marks. 

Principal Olney moved to the principalship of Santa Barbara High 
School in the summer of 1910, and under his influence the second California 
junior college was established there in 1911. Los Angeles followed in 1912. 
Then in 1913 came the two which have continued to the present time, and 
may therefore lay claim to being the oldest junior colleges in California, 
Fullerton and Bakersfield. 

In the spring of 1914 official enrollments show 662 in the freshman year, 
82 in the sophomore year, in eight institutions, varying from 2 at LeGrand 
to 530 at Los Angeles. By 1918 enrollment had increased to 1,561 in twenty- 
one junior colleges. Familiar names appear in addition to those previously 
mentioned—Auburn, Azusa, Pomona, Riverside, Ontario, Sacramento— 
and some appear in which there is now no junior colleges at Los Angeles, 
Manual Arts, Hollywood and Polytechnic; all four subsequently lapsed. 

The financial problems of the new institution were partially solved in 
1917 when the same state and county financial subsidy was given to the “de- 
partmental” junior college as was given for undergraduate high school 
work, a total of $90 per student. At the same time, the course offerings 
approved by state law were extended from the limited 1907 act “approxi- 
mately the studies prescribed in the first two years of university courses” to 
include courses in agriculture, home economics, industrial and mechanical 
arts, and civic training. 

Both the 1907 and 1917 laws regarded the junior college as a department 
of the high school, in fact, little more than a postgraduate division of the 
high school. So important had the concept of the junior college become by 
1921, that the legislature in that year passed what we know as the junior 
college district law. This law authorized a high school district, two or more 
contiguous high school districts, or counties to establish and maintain sep- 
arate junior college districts. Fullerton was one of the first departmental 
junior colleges to reorganize under the new law. The present extensive de- 
velopment of junior colleges in California resulted largely from the district 
law of 1921. 





Another Look at Subject A 


By HAZEL JONES* 


College-bound students and their parents hear a great deal about Sub- 
ject A examinations. They often ask us, “What is Subject A? To whom 
do colleges administer this test? What does it mean to “pass” or “fail” 
Subject A? What items receive greatest emphasis in the grading of Sub- 
ject A tests? What is Whittier Union High School District doing to pre- 
pare students for Subject A?” 

Subject A or similar English tests under other titles are tests ad- 
ministered by most colleges and universities (or Testing Bureaus acting 
for them) to students applying for college admission. 

High schools and colleges generally agree that almost every college 
freshman gains from taking additional intensive work in English, and they 
prefer that the majority of their entering freshmen enroll in such courses. 
Very few colleges exempt students, on the basis of an examination, from 
taking college freshman English. There are comparatively few students 
who do not benefit from additional study of language skills. However, some 
people are already so competent in their use and knowledge of English that 
additional study appears less necessary for them than for others. 

In order to help the college determine which freshman English course 
the student should start, English tests are administered to students. The 
results of the tests then are used as a basis for classifying students into 
or out of certain freshman English courses. Therefore, when a student 
“passes” or “fails’’ Subject A, the words do not have their usual meaning. - 

Subject A tests are revised from time to time by a committee of uni- 
versity professors. Subject A forms used in previous years are then made 
available to schools wishing to purchase them for possible use in the prepara- 
tion of high school seniors. Whittier Union High School District an- 
nually buys several hundred copies of past Subject A tests to use in college 
preparatory Senior English classes. 

English department professors from both Stanford University and the 
University of California, Berkeley, have discussed with local staff members 
from time to time the emphasis placed on Subject A testing and on individual 
items of the tests. 

In comments made to Whittier Union High School District English 
teachers and administrators, professors have indicated that the test items 
of major importance in classifying students are the timed written com- 
positions. 

Dr. Alfred Grommon, Stanford University, in a meeting last year with 
Whittier Union High School District Senior English teachers, stated that 


* Coordinator of In-Service Education, Whittier Union High School District, Whittier, 
California. 
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at Stanford professors judge and grade student compositions according to 
the following items and in the sequence listed : 


1. Appropriateness of content 


2. Kinds of evidence used to support generalizations 
3. Use of critical thinking 
4 


Ability to handle various kinds of writing (expository, argumenta- 
tive, etc. ) 
Organization of material with a beginning, a middle, and an end, 
with appropriate transitional devices 

6. Diction 

7. Grammar 


The major emphasis is on clarity of thought and expression and the ef- 
fective organization of ideas, ideas which must be sound and logical, not 
merely grammatically correct. 

What is Whittier Union High School District doing about getting 
students ready for Subject A tests? 

Every student is required to take either one or two semesters of Senior 
English. In these courses, as in all Basic Course classes, time is allotted in 
every unit to work on specific skills in reading, writing, speaking, and listen- 
ing. Student work in history and social studies is checked for language 
usage. 

Students have weekly assignments in spelling and vocabulary work. 
Students planning for college are given many kinds of timed writing as- 
signments. 

Students are taught the steps and skills needed to organize their ma- 
terials, to do different types of research, to recognize main ideas, to dis- 
criminate between fact and fiction, to do critical thinking, to write creatively, 
to develop ease in speech, and to increase reading skills. 

This does not mean that every student graduating from high school is 
automatically going to know so much and be so skillful that he will be ex- 
cused from college freshman English. Human beings operate in different 
ways, at different rates of speed, and with different abilities. Almost every 
student, when properly challenged, has the capacity to climb up the ladder of 
learning. But because we are unique and individual as human beings, the 
top of the ladder is not the same height for everyone. 

The human qualities always present in situations of stress sometimes 
cause strange things to happen under nerve-wracking test conditions. The 
confusions of adjusting to college life, making new friends, getting used 
to being away from home, learning to handle new freedoms, making un- 
accustomed decisions often have a bearing on the degree of success with 
which a student handles a college entrance examination. 

Because these concerns and pressures at the opening of college are so 
great, the district high schools recommend that, if possible, Subject A ex- 
aminations and other similar tests be taken in the spring of the senior year. 
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The follow-up of Whittier Union High School District’s college fresh- 
men indicates that the majority of our graduates are well prepared for in- 
tensive academic training and do well in college. Colleges send to the high 
schools the first semester grades earned by freshman students. These grades 
indicate that we can be proud of our high school program. 





THE AUTOMOBILE AND HUMAN LIFE 


A Westerner Speaks to Asians 


Inevitably, in the next decade, Western cultural influence is going to continue in Asia 
as the Asian countries cope with modernization and industrialization. The process is un- 
avoidable. Even to deal with the problem of rising birth rates, a transformation of Asia’s 
economies is essential. Therefore, in the matter of Western experience I am not talking 
about what Asians would choose to have from us but what they must have for themselves. 
I think as a Westerner that one of my pleas would be that they take the Western way of 
life selectively, that they look at it careiully and not adopt lock, stock and barrel some of 
the things which distinguish us. 

One of the things I have in mind, and it may seem small, but to me it is looming larger 
year by year, and that is I pray for their sake they do not become motorized. For one thing 
it is not necessary to the good life to have two Cadillacs in every garage. I think the re- 
sults of our way of life are becoming more dubious. By cutting two feet off the tail of 
most American cars, we could probably industrialize a large part of Asia. We pile up our 
parking problems, our suburban problems, our ulcers by the traffic we create in a pattern 
of life supposedly designed to make our life easier. I pray that Asia will see that mobility 
is not a value in itself and they can in working out the forms of an industrial society not 
become so totally committed to this god of movement and speed, a god who, alas, also 
exacts human sacrifice. 

I used to think that one of the things that distinguished Western civilization was its 
passionate care for individual human life, but we can accept casualties every year greater 
than those of the Korean battlefields in this battlefield of the road, and this seems to me 
probably the largest indictment of our values that we have. So I would say as a Westerner, 
in adopting the Western way of life, be selective, go back to some of the traditions which 
would have seemed, if they had not been destroyed, to have so much relevance to mankind, 
for instance, the simplicity and dignity which one sees in so much Japanese architecture, 
homes with clear space and beautiful uncluttered lines. Above all break away, if you can 
from the vast urban center, the “great wen” as it was called by Cobbett. Don’t take that 
from us. We suffer from urban congestion to such a pitch, that sometimes you might won- 
der whether we are sane. 


Barbara Ward in Proceedings of Ninth Annual Barnard College Forum, 
February 16, 1957 





Needed Improvements in Junior College 
Business Education 


By RICHARD S. PERRY* 


The ageless axiom which states that “nothing is as constant as change” 
characterizes the development of junior college business education in Cali- 
fornia and throughout the nation. Two major changes which have most 
vitally affected junior college business education in California have been 
a 467 .2 percent increase in business subject enrollments (1, p. 272) between 
the years 1945 and 1954 and a shift in emphasis from four-year preparatory 
to two-year terminal training. As a result of these two changes, issues and 
problems are arising which require careful analysis and evaluation by junior 
college educators. 

The purpose of this article is to discuss certain areas in junior college 
business education in which current practices conflict with the recommen- 
dations of selected educators. These educators consisted of forty-eight 
junior college business educators, nine state college business educators, four 
specialists in business education, and four junior college general educators. 
The areas of conflict were determined by the author in a recent study of 
current issues and practices in junior college business education. (3) 

In identifying the most significant issues, thirty-seven specific issues 
were isolated for intensive study. This study revealed that there were five 
major issues in which the lack of agreement between current and recom- 
mended practices was most pronounced. These disputed issues form the 
basis for the needed improvements suggested in this article. 


THE NEEDED IMPROVEMENTS 


The following five improvements in the administration of junior col- 
lege business education in California are suggested as guides which might 
be followed by junior college educators in closing the wide chasm which 
exists between recommended and current practices discussed below. 


1. Place More Responsibility for Curriculum Development Upon Lay Ad- 

visory Groups 

The first of these recommended improvements introduces the problem 
of determining the primary responsibility for the development and revision 
of business curriculums offered by the pubiic junior colleges. Few can be 
found among public school educators who would condemn democratic action 
in the planning of a curriculum. It was quite natural, therefore, that 80 
percent of all the selected educators who participated in the study recom- 
mended that business curriculums be developed through the combined ef- 


* Assistant Professor of Business Education, University of California at Los Angeles. 
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forts of the administration, business department staff, lay advisory groups, 
and curriculum coordinators. However, it was somewhat startling to dis- 
cover that the business curriculums were developed in this democratic man- 
ner in only 37 percent of the public junior colleges. Various other combi- 
nations of key personnel, such as staff members and administrators, were 
responsible for curriculum development, particularly in the small and me- 
dium-sized junior colleges. As high as two-thirds of the larger junior col- 
leges utilized the democratic approach when prescribing courses which would 
best meet student and community needs. 

It is also evident that junior college administrators and business educa- 
tors are not making use of the vast fund of information which lay persons 
can provide relative to employment needs and job opportunities in the com- 
munities served by the junior colleges. Information of this type can be 
especially helpful when planning the business curriculums to be offered by 
the junior colleges. 

Junior college administrators should never forget that the will of the 
people is vital in the determination of the amount of available financial sup- 
port ; hence, the public has a vested interest in the general nature of the in- 
structional program. Without lay participation, public confidence in the 
college program is lacking. Only through understanding and the coopera- 
tive effort of lay individuals and professional educators can the business 
education program provide maximum training opportunities for the great- 
est number of people. 

Whether this needed help from lay personnel is solicited through ad- 
visory committees or from the local Chamber of Commerce is not impor- 
tant. Of vital importance is the fact that the advice of lay persons is sought 
and carefully considered because it represents the thinking of the people. 

One recent study revealed that lay advisory committees existed in ap- 
proximately 50 percent of the junior colleges in California. (1, p. 185) 
Evidence of existence obviously does not meet the need for active lay par- 
ticipation in the development of the junior college business curriculum, in- 
asmuch as the present author found that only 37 percent of all the junior 
colleges investigated actually used lay groups for this purpose. Mere paper 
evidence of the existence of advisory committees is not enough ; prima facie 
evidence of the work accomplished by advisory committees, particularly in 
the area of curriculum development, should be the concern of every alert 
junior college administrator and business educator. 


2. Provide for a Business Course Aimed Toward the Development of an 
Understanding of Economic and Business Life in the United States 


The second improvement deals directly with the educational objective 
which is the lifeblood of business education—the objective of economic 
efficiency. In no other phase of junior college education is this objective so 
prominent as it is in business education. Often the objective is designated 
by other terms, such as training for economic adjustment or general busi- 
ness education, but regardless of the nomenclature attached to the process, 
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all junior college students, and business education majors in particular, re- 
quire education which has as its primary aim the development of an un- 
derstanding of economic and business life in the United States. 

In answer to a direct question concerning the need for such a course in 
the junior college business curriculum, nearly 90 percent of the participants 
in the study under discussion indicated that a course of this nature should 
be required for business students. In reality, however, only a little more 
than 40 percent of the junior college business educators reported that a 
course of this type was required for business majors. 

A few of the junior college business educators tempered their recom- 
mendations for the course by stating that, in practice, courses which would 
make valuable contributions to the objective of economic efficiency were 
strongly recommended, but were not necessarily a curricular requirement. 
This passive approach, however, does not temper the need. 

Active steps should be taken to perpetuate American institutions by pro- 
viding students with education which will result in the cooperative solution 
of social and economic problems. It is the responsibility of junior college 
administrators and business educators to develop and require courses which 
clearly emphasize basic business and economic understandings needed for 
intelligent participation in a democracy. 


3. Require Practical Business Experience of All Business Instructors 


With the growing emphasis that is being placed on terminal training 
for junior college business students, especially in areas involving skill and 


technical knowledge, there has developed the question as to whether or not 
the instructors on the junior college level should augment their teaching 
skills with practical business experience in their fields of special interest. The 
Executive Board of the National Association of Business Teacher Train- 
ing Institutions felt so strongly about the need for occupational business 
experience that it recommended business experience as a prerequisite to 
certification for all business teachers. (4, p. 52) Also the Board recom- 
mended that additional in-service work experience be required as a con- 
dition to renewal of certification. 

Over 90 percent of the selected educators expressed the belief that prac- 
tical business experience should be required of all business instructors in 
public junior colleges. Contrary to recommended practice, however, only 
37 percent of the junior colleges required business experience of their busi- 
ness instructors. Obviously, the contentions of the chairmen of the busi- 
ness education departments in the public junior colleges, as well as those 
in state colleges, were not respected by those who had the responsibility for 
hiring business instructors. 

Perhaps the solution to this problem involves more than establishing 
another prerequisite to employment or certification. As long as teachers 
can be placed, regardless of the extent of their work experience, and since 
advancement on the salary schedule is based, in most instances, upon the 
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completion of additional course work and the attainment of advanced de- 
grees, there is little possibility that credential requirements will ever include 
rigid specifications pertaining to practical work experience for junior col- 
lege business instructors. 

On the other hand, it is facetious to say that business teachers who lack 
first-hand business experience can adequately train students who will enter 
full-time employment immediately upon completion of a maximum of two 
years’ training. At no other educational level is practical business experi- 
ence so essential to the success of the instructor. It is suggested, therefore, 
that special consideration be given by those responsible for the certification 
of instructors of business education to the need for establishing a require- 
ment which calls for more practical business experience in the area of 
specialization for which the credential is granted. In addition, it is recom- 
mended that junior college administrators and chairmen of business edu- 
cation departments bolster present job specifications in the field of business 
education with requirements for practical business experience. 


4. Develop Better Techniques for Selecting Business Students 


According to the National Business Teachers Association, the best in- 
terests of the individual, as well as of society, require selection of desirable 
candidates for specialized work at various job and educational levels. (2, 
p. 112) The implication seems to be that selection should be completed 
by the particular institution which provides the training. 

In California, as in many other states, the junior colleges are operated 
as a part of a system of free public education. Under this system, each 
student is entitled to exercise complete freedom when choosing courses to 
satisfy his individual desires. Since the system of public education permits 
all students who can profit by the instruction to enroll in the public junior 
colleges of California, whatever selection which is done by junior college 
educators must be completed after the student signifies his intention to 
enroll. 

The issue which faces the junior college business educators, therefore, 
is whether or not the business department should be obligated to enroll 
students without exercising some prerogative of selection. Stated in more 
negativistic terms, should the business education department become the 
“dumping ground” for scholastically inept junior college students? Over 
70 percent of the junior college business educators representing California 
public junior colleges thought that students should not be enrolled in busi- 
ness education courses unless the staff has had an opportunity to partici- 
pate in the selection of the students. Approximately 60 percent of the 
business department chairmen reported that they enrolled students in the 
department without benefit of any form of selection. 

Although the practice of enrolling students without prior selection is 
most prevalent in the smaller junior colleges, a sufficient number of the 
medium-sized and larger junior colleges reported this practice to warrant 
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serious consideration of the discrepancy between principle and practice. 
It is possible that a lack of the necessary authority to conform with recom- 
mended selective procedures may not be the major factor accounting for 
the existence of this issue. Instead, the underlying reason for the apparent 
inconsistency between thought and practice, as reported by the junior col- 
lege business educators, may be inadequate vocational guidance. The em- 
ployment of additional counselors and the utilization of better testing tech- 
niques would help to assure business educators that students would be 
counseled into courses in accordance with their demonstrated aptitudes and 
abilities. 


5. Place Responsibility for Follow-up of Business Students Upon the 
Business Education Department 


How well business education in the public junior colleges of California 
is meeting the needs of its present as well as its former students should be 
another concern of every junior college administrator and business edu- 
cator. Only through direct contact with graduates and dropouts can junior 
college authorities determine the degree of success experienced by their 
former students, and, in turn, evaluate and revise the business education 
program. 

Several research studies have revealed that many junior colleges are 
not fulfilling their obligations in regard to conducting follow-up studies. 
To determine primary responsibility for the administration and super- 
vision of the follow-up program was the author’s purpose of including in 
the study an issue concerned with follow-up procedures. In the opinion 
of 88 percent of the selected educators, the business education department 
should be charged with this responsibility. However, only 18 percent of 
the junior college business educators reported that the business education 
department has assumed this responsibility. 

Since Himstreet reported that 42 percent of the junior colleges in Cali- 
fornia had made follow-up studies of graduates, (1, p. 189) it must be 
inferred from the present evidence that most of the studies which were 
made were completed by some department other than business education. 
Such findings seem to imply that the over-all follow-up program for junior 
college business students throughout the State of California has received 
only minor attention by junior college educators. Indeed, a change in ad- 
ministrative policy is needed in this sadly neglected area of the junior col- 
lege program. 

The foregoing discussion has suggested five areas where needed im- 
provements could be made. To keep abreast of current and future demands 
brought about in large part by swollen enrollments and changing functions 
of the junior college, the junior college educator will have to maintain a 
perpetual program of study, refinement, and evaluation. The suggestions 
outlined in this article may form the basis for immediate steps to bring 
about some of the most needed improvements. 
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IN THE CONGRESSIONAL DEBATE OVER FEDERAL AID 


A Democrat from Minnesota says U.S. not spending enough 

Rep. Coya Knutson: In other countries of the world the natural interest of the na- 
tional government in the education of its citizens does not seem to raise such terrifying 
pictures of federal control, the hobgoblin of bureaucratic direction, as it does in this country. 
In fact, federal aid to education is the rule rather than the exception. . . . I have here a 
publication of the United Nations entitled “Public Finance,” in which the budgets of the 
member nations are set out. With your permission, I should like to quote at random 
figures from this publication—1956 or 1957 figures: 


Costa Rica spends 17.7% of its national budget for education. 

Finland spends 15.8% of its national budget for education. 

Netherlands spends 14.2% of its national budget for education. 

The U.S.S.R. spends 12.8% of its national budget for education. 

The United States is, of course, conspicuous by its absence in national contribution to 
education—that is, funds earmarked in the budget for purely educational purposes. 

In order that the United States not continue to be a wallflower I would suggest that 
we learn to get along with the rest of the world. We need to learn what others have learned 
—that the interest of the government in a literate citizenry is a fundarnental interest, par- 
ticularly so in this modern world. . . . We cannot afford to let any country outrun this 
country in securing the broadest possible basic literacy. 





THE WESTERN SPEECH ASSOCIATION ANNUAL CONVENTION 


The annual convention of the Western Speech Association will be held in Santa Bar- 
bara, at the Miramar Hotel, on Thursday, Friday and Saturday, November 28, 29 and 30. 





First Impressions—Orientation 
of New Teachers 


By CLARENCE R. WOOD* 


Personal letters sent to teachers new to a school system by the central 
office staff and the school principal or his representative is one of the most 
important ways of creating a feeling of friendliness and professional wel- 
come. This fact, among others was forcibly pointed out to administrators 
in Long Beach, California, by teachers new to the system in a series of 
meetings designed to find out what these teachers wanted in an orientation 
program. 

Getting and keeping good teachers is a nation-wide problem as pointed 
out recently in the Governors’ Conferences and the President’s White 
House Conference. This problem was recognized in Long Beach when 
the assistant superintendent of secondary schools asked an administrative 
group to study the situation and make recommendations to the assistant 
superintendent of instruction. 

After considerable study it was decided that the best way to approach 
the problem was to prepare a well thought out questionnaire and ask teach- 
ers new to the system to complete the answers. These answers were then to 
be used in preparing a group of questions to be asked teachers new to the 
system in a personal interview. Recommendations were then to be made 
by the group to the central office so that the orientation program for the 
next fall could be reorganized to include the changes recommended by the 
teachers themselves. The group was cautioned that the suggested changes 
should not exceed five, as the central office did not feel that the whole pro- 
gram should be changed too rapidly. 

The aid of the school system’s research director and several professors 
of the University of Southern California was requested and their sug- 
gestions incorporated in the questionnaire that was used. The vice-princi- 
pals of each of the secondary schools were asked to place a copy of this 
questionnaire in the mail boxes, at school, of each teacher new to the sys- 
tem. The sheets were to be completed and returned to the vice-principal’s 
box unsigned. Out of one hundred eighty-five questionnaires distributed, 
one hundred and forty-nine were returned. The questions were divided 
into five phases of an orientation program. 

Interview period 

Orientation by central office staff prior to opening of school 
Orientation of the school staff prior to opening of school 
The first four weeks of school 

After the first month 


* Vice-principal, Wilson High School, Long Beach, California. 
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The administrator in each school was asked to compile the informa- 
tion from the questionnaires in phases 3, 4, and 5, so that his school might 
have this important information. The questionnaires were then sent to 
the executive council of the group which prepared the data from all the 
sheets. 

With this information, which pointed up the strong and weak points 
of the orientation program conducted in the previous fall, a group of 
questions was prepared which would create discussion in the personal in- 
terview by teachers new to the system. This was the second part of the 
planned program. 

The vice-principals in each of the schools were asked to recommend 
teachers whom they felt would freely express their opinions before a group 
chosen to interview teachers. Out of twenty names presented, three were 
selected and interviewed. The interviews held in February were very help- 
ful in deciding what recommendations to make to the central office for 
changes in the orientation program for new teachers coming into the sys- 
tem in September. 

The following recommendations were made as a result of the informa- 
tion received on the questionnaires and the personal interviews: 


1. That personal letters, not form or mimeographed letters, mailed to 
the homes of teachers who live great distances from their new pro- 
fessional home by members of the faculty or the principal really 
help in making the new teachers feel at home in a new position. 
That the time spent by the central office staff in orientation be re- 
duced to an absolute minimum. Recommend one-half day. And 
that the respective schools be given the maximum time for orienta- 
tion. Recommend one and one-half days. 


That the orientation by the respective school staffs be limited to 
that information needed to get the new teacher through the first 
week only and that most of the time before school be devoted to 
helping the new teacher get acquainted with his room, the course 
of study, and planning the first week’s work. 

That an experienced teacher, within the school, be given released 
time to help new teachers with their problems during the first two 
weeks. This recommendation is made because teachers state that 
they need this help early in the second week. They also stated that 
they preferred help from someone in their own school rather than 
from someone outside, such as a supervisor. 


These recommendations were accepted by the assistant superintendent 
in charge of instruction and incorporated into the orientation program pro- 
vided for new teachers to the system in September. Indications are that 
these changes have helped new teachers in their adjustment to a new school 
system. If it has helped teachers, it is safe to assume that it has helped 
students to a much greater degree. This plan is being carried out by the 
Long Beach Public Schools at the present time. 





What is a Vice-Principal 
in the Los Angeles City Schools? 


By HAROLD E. BAUER* 


TITLE 


There is a wide variety of job titles for the position of the person at the 
right-hand side of the secondary principal, not only in California, but 
across the nation as well. Some school systems call this person a dean. 
Others in California call him an assistant principal. Here in Los Angeles 
we call the man or woman working with the principal a vice-principal. 

The responsibilities of the position also vary widely. The position in 
some systems bears a limited scope of authority. In others, such as Los 
Angeles, the duties are very important and broad. 


SELECTION 


The vice-principal in Los Angeles is selected by a rigorous examina- 
tion procedure, from which an eligibility list is established for appoint- 
ments. Before any individual can even qualify to take the examination for 
vice-principal in Los Angeles, he must be a permanent teacher and have 
taught in the Los Angeles schools for a minimum of five years. In addi- 
tion, the candidate must possess both a Secondary Administration Creden- 
tial and a master’s degree. 

The examination itself is divided into three parts: 1. a written test; 
2. an evaluation of the person’s training and experience ; 3. a judgment of 
his personal qualifications through an oral interview. The written test is 
composed of two parts—first, an objective test with multiple-choice items, 
and second, a free-answer essay test consisting of school administrative 
problems from which the candidate is required to make selections and form- 
ulate solutions. 

A committee of five school district employees evaluates the individual’s 
training and experience record. A detailed rating sheet is sent to each of 
the candidate’s references for a judgment of his experience and possible 
future professional success. From these rating sheets and other materials, 
a file is compiled for the committee to use for its evaluation of the candi- 
date. The committee’s evaluation of the training and experience is given 
the highest weighting of the three parts of the examination. 

Approximately forty persons, selected on the basis of their scores on 
the two other parts of the examination, are called for the final portion of 
the test, which is the oral interview. The oral interview committee is com- 
posed of five school district employees appointed by the superintendent 


* Vice-principal, Luther Burbank Junior High School, Los Angeles City Schools. 
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from personnel in his office and from persons suggested by the vice-prin- 
cipal’s association. 

A composite score from the three parts of the examination is de- 
termined, and an eligibility list is sent to the Board of Education for their 
approval. Appointments for vacancies are then made in the order of stand- 
ing on the list. 


DuTIES 


The junior and senior high school vice-principals in Los Angeles have 
thoughtfully defined their work by making an official “duty statement” for 
their position. The final duty statement, as accepted by the Board of Edu- 
cation in 1956, represents a clear picture of the duties of the secondary 
school vice-principal in the Los Angeles schools. 

Under the direction of the secondary school principal, the vice-principal 
performs the following duties : 


1. Has complete responsibility for the school in the absence of the 
principal. 

2. Provides educational leadership, through sharing in the formulation 
and interpretation of administrative policies, supervising assigned 
areas of instruction, encouraging and developing curriculum ex- 
periments, and conducting in-service training and orientation pro- 
grams. 

Makes or contributes to the making of the master program each 
semester. 


Has major responsibility for administering educational services, 
such as library, audio-visual, and textbooks. 

Plans activities to develop esprit de corps among faculty and stu- 
dents. 

Works with the principal in selection, evaluation, and rating of 
staff personnel; works with teachers in improving classroom in- 
struction and teacher-pupil relationships. 

Assigns and equalizes additional responsibilities for teachers. 

Has major responsibility for the counseling, evaluation, attendance, 
and health programs. 

Has prime responsibility for pupil discipline; holds parent and 
teacher conferences to promote maximum development of pupils; 
initiates psychiatric referrals and inter-school placements. 
Coordinates and gives direction to the work of law enforcement 
agencies. 

Organizes and directs plant protection activities, including prob- 
lems pertaining to vandalism; plans and conducts fire, earthquake, 
and civil defense drills. 

Prepares and maintains the master calendar and prepares the daily 
bulletin. 
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Plans and administers the extra-curricular program, including so- 
cial activities and athletic events. 

Plans and coordinates relations with other levels — elementary, 
junior college, trade school, college. 

Shares in management responsibilities, such as plant supervision, 


cafeteria, plant maintenance, supplies and equipment, and transpor- 
tation. 


Shares in administration of communication activities, such as bulle- 
tins, handbook, annuals, newspapers, and counseling guides. 
Serves as leader in community meetings and groups. 


Performs other duties as assigned. 





NEW JUNIOR COLLEGE PROGRAM FOR TRAINING NURSES 


At its regular meeting held during the week of September 6, 1957, the California Board 
of Nurse Examiners gave approval to the following junior colleges to offer the new two- 
year program of registered nurse training to start with the 1957-58 college year : 

1. Pasadena City College, Pasadena 

2. Bakersfield College, Bakersfield 

3. Chaffey College, Ontario 

4. East Los Angeles Junior College, Los Angeles 

5. Riverside College, Riverside 

This new two-year program for training professional nurses will be completely con- 
ducted under the control of the colleges with credentialed nurse-educators employed by them. 
The clinical facilities will be located in approved local hospitals where the nurse-educators 
of the college will supervise the nursing experience and training of student nurses. The hos- 
pital being used will be under contract to the junior colleges to provide the training facilities 
for the student nurses, but will not receive service from the student nurses except where such 
service is directly related to training. 

Legislation which provides for this new experimental two-year registered nurse train- 
ing program was passed during the recent session of the Legislature. It is designed to assist 
in providing a greater supply of registered nurses who are as fully competent as those now 
trained in three-year hospital schools of nursing. Upon graduation from the two-year train- 
ing program, the girls will take the same State Board of Nurse Examiners tests as are given 
graduates of the three-year hospital schools. 

The key to the speeded-up program in part is the elimination of hospital service which 
is demanded in older types of programs, beyond that which is needed for actual training ex- 
perience. Student nurses will live at home and have all rights and privileges as do other 
students in the junior colleges. 





An Adventure in Brotherhood 


By ROSE ZELIGS* 


O beautiful for spacious skies, 

For amber waves of grain, 

For purple mountain majesties 

Above the fruited plain! 

America! America! 

God shed His grace on thee, 

And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea! 


As the flag of America rose to the top of the pole, the young strong 
voices of American youth rose with it. Together they sang America, the 
Beautiful, their America, for they were all Americans, these youthful lead- 
ers whose roots led to many cultures, many races, many religions. With 
courage and confidence, with faith in the brotherhood of youth they sang. 
It was dawn in Idyllwild Pines Camp. The purple mountain majesties of 
the San Jacinto Mountains echoed the staunch voices of youth and lent a 
background of grandeur and beauty. Shivering in the morning mist, 150 
high school students and volunteer staff members, with hand on heart, stood 
shoulder to shoulder and pledged allegiance to America the beautiful, her 
flag and her people, her land and her dreams. As their stout hearts spoke 
with earnestness and sincerity, with the hope and faith that come from 
the hearts of youth unafraid and untarnished, the sun burst forth above 
the purple mountains and shed its light and warmth on young America. 

The sweet face of the Negro girl, elected mayor of ANY TOWN, 
U.S.A., reflected the morning sunlight as she prayed that God would guide 
the steps of youth toward peace and understanding, faith and fairness, tol- 
erance and togetherness. The chilliness was gone with the darkness as arm 
in arm, American youth, Christian and Jew, Negro and white, Indian, 
Mexican, Japanese, and Chinese, walked through the pine trees to break- 
fast. And the coldness of fear was gone from my heart. For of what is 
there to be afraid when, with courage and confidence, youth takes over the 
building of a new and better world. 

ANY TOWN, U.S.A. was the name of a week’s camp conference 
sponsored by the National Conference of Christians and Jews of Los An- 
geles. The purposes were: 


1. To bring together youth from a variety of high schools and com- 
munities in Southern California to help develop youth leadership in Ameri- 
can life. 

2. To understand and appreciate the foundations of American democ- 
racy in school and community living. 


* Child Psychologist, Sherman Oaks, California. 
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3. To alert youth to the privileges and responsibilities of first-class 
citizenship and to find ways for achieving these values. 

4. Toafford youth an opportunity to develop good human relationships 
among themselves. 


The program of the camp was planned to promote learning through 
participation in rich experiences. The students shared ideas and ideals, 
chores and games. Greater understanding, sympathy, and friendship de- 
veloped as they danced and sang around the camp fire under the starry skies. 
The bonds of humanity were strengthened—the social distance of differ- 
ences in color and custom vanished. Differences were accepted and interest 
shown in each person as an individual. 

A person who is secure and mature is happy. He accepts himself and 
is accepting of others. He has no hatreds, no hostilities, no need to rid him- 
self of such feelings. He does not have to seek superiority by attacking 
those in minority groups, those in weaker positions. He needs no scape- 
goats. He welcomes the enrichment of different cultures and different 
peoples. 

The camp program’s aim was first to help these young people under- 
stand themselves as individuals, as growing, changing personalities living 
in a democratic country. The camp was organized as a democratic form 
of government. Every precinct of sixteen members elected a councilman to 
represent them. The council elected a mayor. This governing body met to 
consider camp problems and to recommend solutions. Councilmen reported 
to their precincts the outcome of the meetings and took up in council topics 
suggested by members of his precinct. The voice of any citizen could be 
heard in the council chamber. 

Growth in self-understanding leads to greater knowledge of the human 
heart, of relation to others. The discussions grew from the individual to 
the individual and his family, his friends, his community, his world, and 
his God. 

Every morning a general assembly was held to present each of these 
topics. Then these citizens of ANY TOWN, U.S.A. met in smaller 
groups, their precincts, to discuss the topic. A staff member met with each 
group. 

It is Wednesday morning. In the general assembly Miss Blanche Good- 
rich is discussing “The Individual and His Friends.’’ Miss Goodrich is 
well chosen to speak on friendship. An excellent teacher, serving the na- 
tion’s children, a mind keen and clear, a heart that will serve friends in 
the darkness of the night, when their need is greatest. She asks, “What 
are the qualities we look for in a friend? How do you choose your friends? 
Are barriers to friendships raised by differences in sex—in race—in eco- 
nomic status—in the standards set by your family? Do you speak first to 
a new student in your school; to a stranger in your midst?” 

Stimulated by the lecture the students come together in small groups 
to discuss the meaning of friendship. In Precinct P., Alex, the student 
chairman is calling the group to order. 
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Alex: Today our topic is friendship. Would you like to consider some of 
the points brought up by Miss Goodrich or do you have other things you 
want to discuss? 


J : In making friends, you have to go on trial and error. You can’t 
tell at . rst. 
K : Sometimes you get in too thick with people and then you're sorry. 
M——-: Sor e people are not desirable. You want friends like yourself. 
: Are we talking about friends of the other sex? 
: It’s not a romantic interest—it’s a matter of human relations. 


Chairman Alex: Please do not all talk at once. Let’s take one side of the 
problem at a time. First we will discuss what you expect of a friend of the 
opposite sex. Then we will talk about friendship with members of the 
same sex. Each girl will now give her ideas on what you expect of a friend 
of the opposite sex. 

C——-: Friends of the opposite sex are never as close as the same sex. 


F : Tome, a boy friend is one who is true to you. He acts like a friend 
at all times. 


C : A boy friend is some one you go out with and like a lot. Or he 
may be a friend who is like a brother to you. 


J : I think a boy friend is one who likes you a lot and doesn’t fool 
around with other girls. 


B : I like a boy friend whom you can trust; one who doesn’t get too 
serious too quick. 


: I don’t look for boy friends. They look for me. 
: My boy friend has to have a good sense of humor. 
: He has to be someone you can depend upon to keep his dates. 


Loyalty, friendliness, trustworthiness, a sense of humor, and a special 
interest in them were qualities these girls sought in boy friends. 

The boys also valued these qualities. In many ways they reflected 
greater sensitivity toward the attitudes and ideas of girl friends. Some of 
the boys said: 


J——-: I like a girl you can joke with. 

B : I want a girl friend who is understanding—someone you can call 
on to discuss a problem. 

M : Give me a girl friend with a good personality. She should have 
brains, too. She should be able to help you with your homework, too. 
That’s why I think it’s good to have one who is in the same class in school 
with you. 

S——-: A good girl friend doesn’t expect too much of a boy. She doesn’t 
expect him to spend too much money on her. 

F : To me, she must be a true friend at all times. When the chips are 
down she will help you. No matter how she feels she would say hello and 
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force a smile. My girl friend has good manners. She is always courteous. 
I can rely on her and I don’t have to be ashamed of her wherever I go. 


These boys gave basic qualities of character and personality as require- 
ments of their ideal girl friend. Good looks and femininity were not even 
mentioned. They want someone to turn to, an all-round friend and com- 
panion. 

In discussing the meaning of friendship among members of the same 
sex the girls differed in their opinions. To some, a girl friend is the same 
as a boy friend. 


F : It’s the same thing to me. If I like someone I like someone—boy 
or girl. 

T : Tome it’s different. The worst thing is jealousy—trying to outdo 
each other. I don’t like that: 

S : A true friend doesn’t talk behind your back. She tells you your 
faults to your face. 


The boys, in many ways, expressed definite need for companionship 
with other boys. Some of their remarks suggest that these boys are not 
completely at ease and sure of themselves in the presence of girls. 


J : You can be more chummy with your own sex than you can be with 
girls. 
F : You have more interests in common with a boy friend. You can 
call on him for help when in need. You can go places together. You can 
share interests and enjoy sports together. 
R : With a true boy friend you can talk over problems. You can ask 
his advice. I would want someone you can depend on, who will not use 
your friendship just when no one else is around. When you have a true 
friend you can go out with him and call on him when you have nothing 
to do. 
J : With a true friend it’s share and share alike. 
R : I think a friend of the same sex shares responsibilities better. He 
shares his car with you. He'll help pay for the gas. 
F. : If they don’t pay for gas aren’t they friends? Do you have a 
friend for interest or for friendship? 
J——: The interest is what makes the friend—his personality. 
A-——-: He will do you a favor when you do him a favor. 
R——-: You can help a friend in need. A friend in need is a friend indeed. 
K : A true friend offers to help when in trouble—when in need of 
help. He gives advice, too. He tries to think things out with you. He is 
dependable. 
B : Yes, he is true to you and won’t talk behind your back. 

These boys indicated a need for close companionship with other boys 
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for the purpose of sharing intimate problems, mutual interests, and help- 
ing each other when in need. 

An interesting slant was taken as the discussion veered to friendship 
within the family. Marie wondered whether her family would still like her 
if she were a perfect stranger. 


M : I wonder if my sisters and brothers would still like me if I were ~ 
not their sister. Are they being nice only because I am a member of the 
family ? 

R : Be friendly to your family. They will be the best friends in your 
life. 

F : An older brother is more interested in you. A brother is a friend, 
but if my big brother thought I was in the wrong he would beat the tar out 
of me; or he would beat the tar out of the other fellow if he thought he was 
in the wrong. 

S : If you have a brother or sister you should not make a pest of 
yourself. However, a brother or sister is possibly the best friend you will 
ever have. 

R : I can talk anything over with my older brother from philosophy 
to sex. He wants to see that I do not miss out on things. He will discuss 
sports with me, too. 


L : [have a sister and if we get into an argument or fight she tells my 
mother and that is where the trouble starts. 


K——-: There are things you cannot talk over with your mother. I can 
talk things over better with my girl friend or brother than with my mother. 


L : Sometimes your family is too close to your problem and cannot 
see it any better than you can. You can go to a friend whose judgment you 
can depend on. 


M : I disagree. If your problem is close to you and you go to an out- 
sider they do not get the perspective ; also you don’t like to bring an outsider 
into the problem. 


L : I would take an outsider’s advice in preference to my family. 


D : The problem may be such that if you confided in your family you 
would get into trouble; an outsider would help. 


H : How about an older person as a friend? 


J : You could go to your minister or your teacher. You could go to 
a neighbor or your friend’s parents. 


B——-: I would go to my aunt, uncle, or cousin. 


L : I wouldn’t want to tell anything to my grandmother. It would get 
all over the place. 


(C——-: I don’t go to anyone. I keep my problems to myself. 


The discussion of friendship shows a need for relationships with other 
people for the purpose of sharing pleasures and problems. Some of the 
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campers said that there could be more understanding between peers than 
between parents and children. Older brothers and sisters were named as 
being interested and helpful in talking things over and in solving problems. 
The young people differed in their attitudes toward their families. Some 
felt close to their families and believed that problems should be kept at home 
and not aired in public. Others stated that families were too close to the 
problem to be able to see it objectively. Adults outside the family, to whom 
certain young folks went for advice, were relatives, teachers, neighbors, and 
parents of friends. The discussion indicates the need for friendship with 
peers of both sexes, with members of one’s family, and also with other 
adults to whom youth may go for friendship and guidance. 

Talking over common problems was not the only method used in camp 
for sharing human experiences. Sports, swimming, hiking, and special 
interest activities provided channels where they could have fun together 
through creation and recreation. The creative and artistic interest groups 
were guided by outstanding staff members who gave freely of their time 
and knowledge. 

The influence of places and people cannot be overestimated. Personal 
contact, knowing members of a race or cultural group, have been found 
to be closely related to attitudes towards them. In many cases fear of the 
unknown prevails, especially when that fear is supported by false stereo- 
types. This camp experience gave both youth and adults opportunities to 
share enriching contacts with various cultural and religious groups, with 
fine representatives of those groups, and with interesting glimpses into 
their cultures. 

“What has this camp experience meant to you?” I asked Carol Aldrich 
who had come to bid me good bye. Carol was rich in qualities of leadership 
and social attitudes, mature beyond her sixteen years. 

“The people I have met here have meant the most to me,” she answered 
earnestly. 

Attitudes are not changed in a day, but vital, concrete constructive ex- 
periences lead in the direction of mutual appreciation and trust. If we can 
but overcome that hump of fear and distrust we may reach a level of un- 
derstanding which will permit the sharing of the world’s wisdom as it is 
expressed in many languages, in many ways, by many peoples. Looks and 
customs may differ but all hearts beat to the music of goodness and under- 
standing, of love and kindness, beauty and bravery. 











What’s Happening in California 


Secondary Schools 


By WILLIAM N. McGOWAN* 


A recent study was made on the subject of Policy Regarding Married 
Students by Frederick F. Duey, Principal at Santa Rosa High School. 
Questionnaires were sent to fifty-seven high schools. Forty-four principals 
and two deans responded. Results were as follows: 


;, 


nN 


Do you allow married students to take a regular program of studies 
(regular day school classes) along with other students in the high 
school ? 


44 allow married students to take a regular program of studies (day 
school) along with other students 
2 do not 


If married students do not follow this procedure, how do they re- 
ceive their education? 


3 mention Correspondence Courses as an alternative often chosen 
by students 

5 mention Evening School 

2 mention Junior College 

1 mentions Continuation School 

Do you allow pregnant, married girls to remain in school as long 
as they wish? 


26 allow pregnant, married girls to remain in school as long as they 
wish, usually qualifying their replies with “until doctor recommends 
otherwise,” “until apparent or obvious,” etc. 


19 do not allow pregnant, married girls to remain in school as long 
as they wish 
If not, what plan is used for their education ? 


19 suggested Home Teachers as an alternative 


~ 1 suggested Correspondence Courses 


7 suggested Evening School 
3 suggested Continuation School 
3 suggested Junior College 


Do you allow pregnant, unmarried girls to remain in school as long 
as they wish? 


5 said they allow pregnant, unmarried girls to remain in school as 


* Executive Secretary, California Association of Secondary School Administrators. 
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long as they wish (all but one qualifying this statement, however, 
with answers similar to “3’’) 


36 answered “No” 


4 stated the problem had not occurred as yet 


If not, what plan is used for their education ? 


21 suggested Home Teachers 

5 suggested Evening School 

2 suggested Correspondence Courses 

1 suggested Junior College 

3 suggested the girl return to school later 
1 stated that this is not a school problem 
2 did not comment 


Are girls who have had children allowed to return to regular day 
school classes with other students in high school ? 


40 stated that they allow girls who have had children to return to 
school 

2 answered “No” 

1 reported a flexible policy, depending on the circumstances 

1 answered “seldom”’ 

1 stated this problem has not occurred as yet 


Do you permit pregnant girls to graduate at the regular graduation 
ceremonies ? 

37 permit pregnant girls to graduate at the regular graduation cere- 
monies (however, 22 gave an unqualified “yes,” 15 qualified their 


99 66° 


answers with “if not too obvious,” “if doctor approves,” etc. ) 
6 answered “No” 

1 stated it was no problem as yet 

1 did not comment 

1 stated “if married yes, if unmarried no” 


If you have special policies for married students, or pregnant stu- 
dents, how do you acquaint the students with these? By regular 
school announcements ? By individual conferences ? 








1 acquaints the students with any special policy regarding married 
or pregnant students by regular school announcements 

28 acquaint the students regarding the policy by individual con- 
ferences 

1 informs students by routine counseling 
3 have no special policy 

1 covers this matter in a handbook 

1 did not reply 
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10. Do you make any special effort to discover who is married or preg- 
nant ? 
29 do not make any special effort to discover who is married or 
pregnant 
12 do make a special effort 
1 stated ‘‘marriage causes us no concern” 


1 stated “girls must report—not reporting marriage is registering 
under a false name” 


1 stated “married yes; pregnant no” 
1 stated “only when necessary” 
1 did not reply 


11. If so, what method do you use? 


3 stated that the girls must report; this is a school rule 

4 stated they learn of the situation (married or pregnant) through 
gossip or the “grapevine” 

2 stated they learn of the situation through counselors 

5 stated they learn of the situation through Girls’ P.E. Department 


1 stated they learn of the situation through Girls’ P.E. Department 
and examination by school nurse 


12. Is your policy regarding married students and/or pregnant stu- 
dents an administrative policy? Or, is your policy one that has been 
reviewed and adopted by your local Board of Education ? 

32 stated their policy toward married students and/or pregnant 
students is an administrative policy 

5 stated their policy is one that has been reviewed and adopted by 
the Board of Education 

1 stated their policy is an informal understanding 

3 stated there is no set rule 

1 stated their policy had been “reviewed” by the Board 

1 stated their policy is the result of a ruling by the County Council 
1 stated their policy is “partially” an administrative one and “par- 
tially” reviewed and adopted by the Board of Education 

2 made no comment on this 


The California Association of Secondary School Administrators has 
published a listing of professional committees for the school year 1957-58. 
These committees indicate the scope and direction of professional efforts 
by California secondary school administrators. 


Administrative Practices and Procedures 
Chairman: Ivan E. Larsen, Superintendent, Patterson Union High 
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Administrator—T eacher—Pupil Ratio 
Chairman: Harold L. Puffer, Assistant Superintendent, Shasta 
Union High, Redding 
Administrators’ Salaries 
Chairman: John F. Plank, Principal, Culver City High 
Affiliations (with the University of California) 
Chairman: W. Bruce Kirkpatrick, Principal, Marshall High, Los 
Angeles 


Annual Conference 
Chairman: Harold E. Perry, Principal, Hollywood High, Los An- 
geles 
Aviation 
Chairman: Paul Fisher, Principal. George Washington High, Los 
Angeles 


California Association of Student Councils 
Chairman: Charles Mashburn, Principal, Westminster High, 
Huntington Beach 


‘ California Congress of Parents and Teachers Liaison 


Chairman: Gordon Arlett, Superintendent, Roseville Joint Union 
High 
California Teachers’ Association Liaison 


Chairman: Kenneth L. Peters, Assistant Superintendent, Beverly 
Hills Unified School District 


CASSA O ffice Personnel 
Chairman: J. Wesley Berry, Principal, Modesto High 


Co-Curricular Activities 
Chairman: Charles E. Wallace, Principal, Inglewood High 


Continuation Education 
Chairman: Emil Sikora, Principal, Schneider Vocational School, 
Stockton 


Counseling and Guidance 
Chairman: Mary F. Comerford, Principal, Virgil Junior High, 
Los Angeles 


Curriculum 
Chairman: Everett B. Chaffee, Associate Superintendent, Los 
Angeles City Schools 


Ethics 
Chairman: George L. White, Principal, San Juan High, Citrus 
Heights 


Evaluation (and Accreditation) 
Chairman: Leslie W. Hedge, Principal, Bakersfield High 
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Junior High School 
Chairman: Helen J. Rogers, Principal, Louis Pasteur Junior High, 
Los Angeles 
Legislation 
Chairman: E. B. Christensen, Principal, Healdsburg Senior High 
Military Service Information 
Chairman: John H. French, Dean, Beverly Hills High 
October Report (annual State Department of Education report) 
Chairman: Harold P. Hill, Assistant Superintendent, Mt. Diablo 
Unified School District, Concord 
Personnel Procedures 
Chairman: Kenneth S. Carnine 
CASSA Policy 
Chairman: Charles E. Neuman, Assistant Superintendent, Ven- 
tura County Schools 


Preparation of Beginning Teachers for Secondary Schools 
Chairman: Mrs. Mary I. McMullen, Principal, Crawford High, 
San Diego 
Public Relations 
Chairman: Alan W. Ellsberg, Principal, Coalinga Union Junior 
High 
Research 
Chairman: T. Bentley Edwards, Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of California at Berkeley 
Safety and Driver Education 
Chairman: Vernon H. Weybright, Principal, John Burroughs 
Senior High, Burbank 
School Construction 
Chairman: (To be appointed) 
School District Organization 
Chairman: Relfe W. Leavitt, Principal, Orland Joint Union High 
School Finance 
Chairman: Theron McCuen, Superintendent, Kern County Union 
High School District, Bakersfield 
Small High Schools 
Chairman: Ben F. King, Principal, Esparto Union High 
Standardization of Course Titles 
Chairman: E. Kemp Frederick, Principal, Mission High, San 
Francisco 
Summer Workshops 


Chairman: Kenneth L. Peters, Assistant Superintendent, Beverly 
Hills Unified School District 
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Teacher Recruitment 
Chairman: John W. Eckhardt, Assistant Superintendent, Kern 
County Union High School District, Bakersfield 


Television and Radio 
Chairman: Bruce M. Lawson, Mark Keppel High, Alhambra 
V ice-principals 
Chairman: Hugh R. Foley, Vice-principal, Bret Harte Junior 
High, Los Angeles 





NEW EDUCATION DEPARTMENT HEAD AT SAN LUIS OBISPO 


Dr. Walter P. Schroeder, head of teacher placement and a member of the education 
faculty at Michigan State University, East Lansing, has been appointed head of the Educa- 
tion Department at the home campus of California State Polytechnic College, San Luis 
Obispo. 





PAMPHLETS FOR SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHERS 


Plans for the 1957-58 issues of the Pamphlet Review Service for social studies teachers, 
successfully initiated by the World Affairs Council of Northern California last September, 
are well underway, Calvin J. Nichols, the Council’s Director, announced. 

Originally the Pamphlet Review Service grew out of the need of social studies teachers 
for new teaching aids and inexpensive materials that could be used to augment textbooks. 
Each issue of the Service reviews and annotates a selection of the wide range of pamphlet 
materials available in the social studies’ field. A committee of eminently qualified personnel 
representing classroom teachers and educators engaged in supervising curriculum co- 
ordination select all materials reviewed and annotated in each issue. The selected publi- 
cations can be ordered from the Pamphlet and Document Shop of the World Affairs Council. 

School systems which subscribed to the Service this past year found not only that the 
five issues fitted very well into their social studies curriculums, but also that the Service gave 
junior and senior high schools an up-to-date listing and review of recent materials on current 
world problems, and saved the schools the time of reviewing and selecting these materials 
themselves. 

The Pamphlet Review Service is available to school systems at a yearly subscription 
rate of $10; additional subscriptions sent to the same address are $1.50. The World Affairs 
Council invites the school systems to subscribe to the past five issues, which are still current, 
to the future five issues, or to both. Titles of last year’s issues include: “Together Toward 
Peace: the United Nations and Specialized Agencies, Regional Organizations and Atomic 
Energy ;” “The Underdeveloped Lands: Asia, Africa, the Middle East and Latin America ;” 
and “The Trials of Leadership: United States Foreign Policy.” 

For further information communicate with the Pamphlet and Document Shop, World 
Affairs Council of Northern California, 421 Powell Street, San Francisco 2 (YUkon 2-2541). 





Symposium 


REASSESSMENT OF GUIDANCE 
IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


With the growing number of pupils in high school, the increased 
diversity of the curriculum, and the rapidly changing occupational 
world, guidance services are finding their way more prominently into 
the programs of secondary schools. This month the Journal offers a 
symposium which attempts to reassess the direction in which guidance 
has been going and raises issues concerning whether or not the most 
effective use is now being made of guidance personnel. The coordina- 
tor of the symposium, James Saum, is a member of the staff of Sac- 
ramento State College. He also serves as consultant editor for the 
Journal in the field of guidance. 


Guidance in California: A Reassessment 
By JAMES A. SAUM* 


The December 1948 issue of the California Journal of Secondary Edu- 
cation carried a symposium on Guidance. This current issue, nine years 
later, presents another. Guidance and pupil personnel programs in Cali- 
fornia and throughout the nation have made great strides since 1948. 

Such growth is evidenced by the number of school personnel devoting 
part or all of their time specifically to providing pupil personnel services. 
In California in the year 1920, one full-time and seven part-time personnel 
provided guidance services in the 291 secondary schools in operation. Dur- 
ing the last school year, 1956-57, over 3,000 pupil personnel workers were 
active in the junior and senior high schools of California. Of this num- 
ber, 411 were full-time within the school and 386 were employed full-time 
in either the district or county offices of the State. 

Not only have more school personnel been given specific guidance duties 
but they have been better trained to carry out these responsibilities. In Sep- 
tember 1956, the California General Pupil Personnel Credential became 
effective. In less than one year, over 1,800 of these credentials have been 
issued. The yearly increase in workshops, institutes, and courses devoted 
to the theories and techniques of guidance provide further evidence of an 
increase in training. 

The number of professional organizations centering around guidance 


* Counselor-trainer, Sacramento State College; Consultant Editor for the Journal, 
and Coordinator of the Symposium. 
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activities also indicates growth. Two state-wide organizations have been 
born since 1948. The California Personnel and Guidance Association, be- 
gun in 1954, boasts a membership of 1,500 members in eleven local or 
regional chapters. The California Council of Personnel Associations 
started in 1952 now has 5,000 members. This council coordinates the ac- 
tivities of seven statewide guidance and personnel associations. Nationally, 
the American Personnel and Guidance Association, born 1952, has 9,000 
members and publishes three different journals. California is proud to 
have had two of its guidance workers as president of the American Per- 
sonnel Guidance Association—Dr. C. P. Froehlich, University of Cali- 
fornia, 1956-57, and Donald E. Kitch, California State Department of 
Education, 1954-55. Dr. Froehlich also served as president of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association in 1954-55, and Dr. Harry Smallenburg, 
Los Angeles County Schools, is currently president of the American School 
Counselor Association. 

The following nine guidance textbooks have been contributed since 
1948 by California authors—Bennett’s Guidance in Groups (1955) ; Bram- 
mer and Shostrom’s The Dynamics of the Counseling Process (1952) ; 
Buhler, Smitter, and Richardson’s Childhood Problems and the Teacher 
(1952); Froehlich’s Guidance Services in Smaller Schools (1950) and 
with Darley, Studying Students (1952) ; Hahn and MacLean’s Counseling 
Psychology (1955) and General Clinical Counseling (1950); Lefever, 
Turrell, and Weitzel’s Principles and Techniques of Guidance (1950) ; 
and McDaniel’s Guidance in the Modern School (1956). The California 
State Department Bureau of Guidance has published Guidance in the Ele- 
mentary School (1954), Good Guidance Practices in the Elementary 
School (1955), Improving Guidance Programs in the Secondary Schools 
(1950), The School Counselor, his Work and Training (1951), Now 
Hear Youth (1953), Californians at Work (1955), Handbook on Cali- 
fornia Cumulative Records (1956), and others. 

These are all indices of growth in guidance programs in California. 
The California Journal of Secondary Education has periodically reported 
segments of this growth. This symposium attempts a more thorough re- 
assessment of where we are now and where we are heading. 

Guidance activities originated in schools primarily for the purpose of 
providing occupational information to students in helping them to select 
their life’s work. It was further stimulated by the interest in psychometrics, 
child study, case work, counseling theory, and by the contributions of other 
disciplines. The increase in number and diversity of students called for 
services that would individualize the school, that would enable the student 
efficiently and profitably to use the school’s offerings. 

The need for guidance precipitated the initiation of many guidance 
programs in most secondary schools in California. The elementary schools 
are now adding guidance programs as may be seen in the recent publications 
of the California State Department of Education devoted to elementary 
school guidance. 
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The time has come to stand back and to look carefully at what we have 
done in guidance, and to decide where we wish to go. Some claim that the 
schools have almost forgotten vocational guidance. Some claim that coun- 
selors do little more than clerical work, that anyone, trained or not, can 
counsel. There are those who maintain that the expenditures for guidance 
services are difficult to justify, and an equal number who claim that guid- 
ance is an important development in the last half-century in American 
schools,—perhaps the important contribution that American education has 
made to the historical development of the school. 

This symposium looks at some of these controversial issues. A teacher 
and an administrator react to guidance. The role of the counselor,—how 
he should be selected and how most effectively employed is treated. 

The symposium touches lightly on recent developments in guidance. 
Periodically the Journal will report developments, to help keep Journal 
readers up-to-date on guidance activities in the State of California. 





KEEP SCHOOLS OPEN SUMMERTIME? 


Governors debate 12-month school year 


It is wasteful to permit the school plant to stand idle, for the most part, during three 
months of the year ; and it is equally wasteful to use the school staff for only approximately 
three-fourths of the year. 

This is the proposition which the state chief executives of the nation debated pro and 
con during their 1957 Governors Conference in Williamsburg, Va., in June. 

It is a proposition which the governors are still studying and may continue to study 
for the next several years. 

The idea was laid before the governors through the medium of twelve questions for 
discussion. Among the issues raised were whether year-round schooling would reduce the 
amount of new construction needed; whether the plan would bring substantial savings ; 
whether it was feasible; and finally whether the plan’s advantages would outweigh its dis- 
advantages. 

Along with these questions the governors had before them a memorandum prepared 
by the Council of State Governments (Chicago) entitled Full Use of Educational Facili- 
ties. The memorandum informed the governors that three proposals are involved in 
lengthening the school year. 


Nature of the three proposals 


One of them, the least sweeping and drastic of the three, is simply to add a summer 
school, with special curricular offerings, and with attendance optional, to the regular school 
year. This program is, of course, now in effect in many schools. 

The second proposal, involving a much greater change, is to conduct the regular school 
classes on a year-round basis—each of the students to be in attendance for three of the four 
quarters, on a staggered basis, so that in each quarter a fourth of the students are on va- 
cation, three quarters of them at school. 

Under the third proposal, also, the schools would be organized on a year-round, four- 
quarter basis, but attendance of pupils for all four quarters would be required. There would 
be relatively short vacation periods. Thus each boy and girl would be at school for a total 
of ten and one-half or eleven months. A variant of this scheme would make attendance in 
the fourth quarter optional, thus permitting students to speed their education if they and 
their parents wished to do so. 





Who Should Be a Guidance Specialist? 


By WILLIAM H. McCREARY* 


More than three thousand pupil-personnel workers are now employed 
in the public schools of California. Twenty-six hundred of them are 
counselors in junior and senior high schools. Additional workers will be 
needed as school enrollments grow. The present and potential contribu- 
tions of these guidance specialists—counselors, deans of boys and girls, 
psychologists and psychometrists, child welfare and attendance supervisors, 
and school social workers—to the education and personal adjustment of 
youth of secondary-school age should be of interest and concern to school 
administrators, classroom teachers, and parents as well as to those who are 
directly involved in this field. 

A guidance service faces all types of problems. A distraught girl ap- 
pears at the door of her counselor’s office and says, “I don’t know what’s 
the matter. I’m all mixed up!” A bright senior boy whose grades reflect 
the casual attitude he has displayed up to this point in his high school career 
belatedly comes to grips with a problem: Can he be a success as an en- 
gineer? Can he even get into an engineering school? A lonely placid 
youngster drops in on his unsuspecting counselor one day and simply states, 
“T want to quit school at the end of the semester. I don’t see any use in it. 
I want to go to work.”” Or maybe it’s a teacher who opens up her problem 
to the counselor over a cup of coffee: “This is the most baffling class I’ve 
had in my six years of teaching. I can’t get to them, somehow.” And so 
it goes. All varieties of perplexing human problems arise; some big, some 
little, but all real problems to the individuals concerned. Administrators, 
teachers, nurses, clerical workers—all school personnel—are accustomed to 
dealing with student problems, but pupil personnel workers are specifically 
charged with the responsibility for providing services to students with 
problems. 

What kinds of persons are the pupil personnel workers? What special 
knowledge and skills do they possess? To characterize a group so large and 
so diverse in background is difficult. Guidance workers do not fit a com- 
mon mold; individually they vary in many ways as do teachers or school 
administrators. But, self-ratings by pupil personnel workers and studies 
of their work and their job performance indicate some of the major quali- 
ties that characterize successful guidance workers. These will be discussed 
under the headings of personality, background experiences, and specialized 
training. 

Personality 

A good personality is of course exceedingly important in a field of work 

which relies so heavily on inter-personal relations. School administrators 


* Chief, Bureau of Guidance, California State Department of Education, Sacramento, 
California. 
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and guidance personnel agree on this. A study conducted a few years ago 
by the Northern California Guidance Association’ ascertained the attitudes 
of 300 junior and senior high school principals and junior college directors 
as to desirable characteristics of counselors and other guidance workers. 
In selecting counselors they ranked good personality above everything else 
and defined it in such terms as “maturity in judgment,” “skill in handling 
interpersonal relationships,” “equanimity,” “high tolerance for frustra- 
tion.” One principal remarked that a “laundry list” of desirable traits isn’t 
enough. ‘What you want,” he explained, “is evidence that the traits ac- 
tually exist. I want people who have demonstrated the faculty of being un- 
derstanding, who are known in the school to be sympathetic and interested 
in people, who have empathy with students, parents, and colleagues.” 

Another representative group in California, the State Committee on 
Credentials for Pupil Personnel Workers, likewise stressed certain per- 
sonal traits that should be possessed in large measure by those who counsel 
students, among them being, 

Respect for the individual and his right to make his own decisions. 

Freedom from prejudice toward members of racial, national, social, or 

religious groups. 


Faith in the improvability of human beings. 
Knowledge of one’s own assets and limitations. 
A sense of humor. 

A willingness to work “beyond the call of duty.” 


Such statements of qualifications serve as a guide to prospective stu- 
dents, to college and university personnel engaged in training guidance 
workers, and to school administrators who select such workers. 


Background Experiences 


Certain meaningful experiences as youth and as adults, including em- 
ployment, also help to develop competencies in this field. In a way, this 
is the other side of the coin from personality, for one’s experiences tend to 
shape his personality and one’s personality influences the kinds of experi- 
ences he will have. The meaning of these experiences to the individual 
rather than their specific content appears to be the significant thing. 

A classic study of counselors conducted by Cox’ under the sponsorship 
of the National Vocational Guidance Association showed that in develop- 
ing their competence counselors placed first in importance those experiences 
that had increased their ability to understand and get along with other 
people. “These everyday human relationships form a chain or pattern,” 
Dr. Cox states, “in which experience enriches competence in dealing with 
people and competence gives rise to still further experience . . .” 


1 Block, Virginia, “The Secondary School Administrator Views the Counselor.” 
California Journal of Secondary Education, October 1955. 

2 Cox, Rachel, Counselors and Their Work. Philadelphia: Archives Publishing Com- 
pany of Pennsylvania, 1945, p. 200 ff. 
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The study further revealed “that out of widely diverse early experi- 
ences the counselors have almost every one developed certain attitudes, 
qualities, and points of view which they regard as vital to their work as 
counselors. . . . (1) a profound conviction of the value of human per- 
sonality, (2) a warm and humane understanding, and (3) a lively sense 
of mission.” These counselors placed teaching experience high in their 
list of most beneficial experiences. They believed that although a guidance 
worker might learn about children in club work, in social work, or in the 
home, the processes of adjustment and growth as related to the school are 
best studied in the classroom. This opinion is widely shared also in Cali- 
fornia. 

Experience in business and industry, or more extensive experience than 
they had had was also cited by the counselors as one of their major needs. . 
i increasing their competencies as guidance workers. 


Training 

Specialized training in pupil personnel work is a third important in- 
gredient in the development of competent guidance specialists. The number 
of states requiring certification of pupil personnel workers has grown stead- 
ily during the last decade, in recognition of the unique services which these 
persons perform. Since September 1956, California has been one of thirty- 
four states that require them to have special preparation for their duties. 
In addition, seven other states have adopted a recommended program for 
those who desire to be certified as school counselors. 


Contributions of the Credential 


Even in the single year in which it has been operative, the General 
Pupil Personnel Services credential has advanced school guidance services. 
First, it has provided a definition of counseling which distinguishes it from 
teaching. ‘‘Pupil counseling as used in Education Code Section 12146,” 
the regulation in Title 5, California Administrative Code, reads, ‘means 
those functions inherent in a guidance program over and above those ad- 
ivsory duties and functions customarily performed by a teacher.” The 
guidance worker’s job as compared with the classroom teacher's is “the 
rendering of specialized services: (a) in pupil guidance, (b) as consultant 
to teachers and other members of the school staff on problems of guidance, 
(c) as consultant to parents in the interpretation of the school in relation 
to the child, and (d) in a liaison relationship between the school, the com- 
munity, and community agencies.” 

Second, the credential supports the concept of a pupil personnel team 
working together in a school, a school district, or a county schools office 
to provide a broad range of services to all pupils as well as highly specialized 
services to individuals as needed. All members have taken advanced train- 
ing in the prescribed common areas of pupil personnel work and in addi- 
tion each has a specialty or major within the field. The kinds of problems 
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that various specialists are best prepared to deal with have been suggested 
as follows :* 


Child Welfare and Attendance _ Difficulties involving attendance, em- 
Supervisor ployment and general child welfare- 

community relationships 

School Social Worker Difficulties involving disturbed home 
and family relationships 

School Counselor Difficulties arising from relationships 
within the school, parent and teacher 
relationships, in problems of program- 
ing or in vocational guidance 

School Psychologist Difficulties involving individual learn- 
ing problems requiring the use of spe- 
cial methods of appraisal and under- 
standing of children 


In a sense, everyone holding this credential is a generalist as well as a spe- 
cialist, and accordingly is authorized to perform any pupil personnel serv- 
ices and to supervise other persons so engaged. The single exception is 
that only credential holders who have specialized in psychometry or psy- 
chology can give individual examinations for the purpose of admitting 
pupils to special education classes. 

Criticisms, no doubt justified in some instances, have been made of such 
broad authorization. One of the major objectives of the training programs 
is to teach individuals to recognize their own limitations and to stay within 
the scope of their abilities. In practice, this is not easy to do; personal judg- 
ment is involved in deciding when a particular case or assignment is un- 
tenable. For the most part, however, the present system seems to be work- 
ing satisfactorily. Measures that can be taken to assure its success include 
careful job delineation and staff assignment in line with the suggestions in 
the preceding paragraph, in-service education, and supplementary collegiate 
training. 

A third feature of the credential—perhaps the most significant of all— 
is the impetus which it gives to internship or field-work experiences, in 
which theory and practice may be combined as the candidate actively par- 
ticipates in pupil personnel service activities under supervision both from 
the college and the training center. The colleges, in placing each student, 
take into account his background, his specialization, and the kinds of ex- 
periences he most needs to round out his training. One candidate, for ex- 
ample, may need experience in conducting parent conferences and in work- 
ing with community agencies, while another may be assigned work in psy- 
chological testing, in making case studies, and in presenting them in staff 
conferences. In addition to: public schools, field work assignments are 


8 The State Committee on Credentials for Pupil Personnel Services, The Preparation 
and Training of Pupil Personnel Workers. Sacramento: California State Department of 
Education, 1952, p. 57. 
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made to child guidance clinics, special schools, college counseling centers, 
social welfare agencies, business and industrial firms, and other places 
where appropriate experiences may be secured. 

Since a large majority of the candidates for this credential are full- 
time school employees, they find the summer months advantageous for 
attending college. Accordingly, a State college in southern California, for 
example, offers counselors in training a full-time internship in which a 
group of ten to fifteen trainees move into a public school as a team and 
provide a full range of guidance services to the pupils of that school and 
their parents. A college instructor devotes full time to arranging and 
supervising their activities. Each trainee is required to “work up” a given 
number of cases—through testing, interviewing, conferring with the pupils’ 
parents and teachers, studying their past records, observing the pupils in 
class—and to take his turn in presenting the cases at regular staff confer- 
ences. He must be prepared to defend his conclusions and recommenda- 
tions. The internship gives him valuable experience in collecting data, 
using guidance techniques, participating in staff conferences, and formu- 
lating recommendations for handling typical school problems. 

Good field work experiences are the heart of the training program. 
They entail much work on the part of the college staffs. The collegiate 
institutions look to the public schools as the chief source of internship 
opportunities as well as for on-the-job supervision of the interns which 
is so vital to the success of these programs. Cooperation here will be 
mutually beneficial, for it will make available to schools more and better 
qualified pupil personnel workers. 

A further and noticeable effect of the new credential has been the 
general rise in standards of admission to training programs. The accred- 
ited institutions commonly have named faculty committees to screen ap- 
plicants for admission. They use interviews, records of educational and 
professional experiences of candidates, their written self-evaluations as 
pupil personnel workers, and graduate-study aptitude tests. Some colleges 
use a second or even a third “screening,” especially at the point of assign- 
ment to field work, to assure that the student is qualified to continue. The 
final test is the field work itself. Candidates have been dropped from the 
program because of their inability to carry out field work assignments 
satisfactorily—the proof of the pudding! 


Acceptance of Credential 


The new credential has been generally well accepted. Some “bugs” still 
remain to be worked out in its administration as well as in institutional 
programs. In view of the fact that it has been in operation for only a year, 
the record is encouraging. From September 1956 to July 1957, a total of 
1,759 persons were issued this credential, approximately half of whom had 
completed from fifteen to thirty semester hours of prescribed graduate 
work to qualify, and an additional 500 were estimated to be completing 
the thirty hours of work under the “postponement of requiremenis” plan. 
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The remainder of the group had received the credential under the “grand- 
father” clause. 

At this time thirteen institutions in the State have developed curricu- 
lums in this field and have been accredited by the State Board of Education 
to recommend candidates for the Pupil Personnel Services Credential : 
the University of California at Berkeley and at Los Angeles, the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Claremont Graduate School, College of the 
Pacific, and the State colleges at Chico, Fresno, Long Beach, Los Angeles, 
Sacramento, San Diego, San Francisco, and San Jose. 

The reactions of individuals who have completed the training programs 
in various institutions—some voluntarily and others because they were 
required to—have, of course, been mixed. There has been the usual amount 
of grousing. Some experienced guidance workers sincerely believed that 
they did not need additional training. As a whole, however, those affected 
have been amenable to the requirement, particularly in view of the pro- 
visions allowing fifteen credits for experience or extending the completion 
date up to 1960. Numerous persons who were required to secure the 
credential and who otherwise might not have completed the training pro- 
gram have expressed deep appreciation of the value of these experiences 
to them as individuals as well as in their work. 

“T do not believe that one can emerge from this counseling and guidance 
program,” one put it, “without a new feeling of self-worth and confidence.” 
That the internship experiences developed in these new programs are 
proving to be extremely helpful is affirmed by such typical statements as 
the following: 


“Only through the internship and its supervision through the semi- 
nar cou!d we integrate the knowledge and techniques and practice the 
skills we studied in the formal classroom situation. . . . Only after 
the internship does the real meaning of the counseling process become 
clear. This aspect of the program is developing and will continue to 
grow, I hope, as schools and other agencies become interested in par- 
ticipating in this worthwhile training program.” 

“The most vital and dynamic part of the program is the internship. 
It is during this time that the student applies his knowledge of the 
principles and practices of counseling and guidance. Thus, I feel that 
this practical experience in the field of counseling and guidance was 
of inestimable value. . . .” 

“In reviewing the graduate program in guidance, I feel that the 
internship has followed a logical summation of the required courses 
and has provided a valuable means of measuring our growth. By bring- 
ing theory and practice together it has rounded out the total preparation 
of the guidance major.” 


Acceptance of the credential by school administrators likewise appears 
to be generally favorable. They have been faced with the problem of prop- 
erly defining the term “major responsibility” as it applies to part-time 
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counselors. Numerous school systems have indicated that they have applied 
the rule suggested by the original committee, namely, that staff members 
assigned more than half time to counseling duties per se should hold the 
credential. Others have required the credential of anyone doing counseling, 
even if just for one period. Others have made still different interpretations. 
Perhaps during the current year data can be secured from representative 
schools throughout the State regarding this practice. 

In the final analysis, the success of a school guidance program depends 
largely upon two essentials: the school administrator’s understanding and 
leadership of the program and the caliber of the persons he selects to oper- 
ate it. If he selects those individuals with the personality, background 
experiences, and specialized training discussed above, and gives them his 
full support, he will have gone a long way toward providing a service to 
the boys and girls of his school that he, his staff, and the community can 
be proud of. 





O.K. FOR UNESCO 


House Subcommittee Endorses Agency and Refutes Legion Charges Against It 

From Congress—a kind word for Unesco 

A subcommittee of the House Foreign Affairs Committee looked at the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization and was impressed by the follow- 
ing: 
1. Unesco’s record in helping more than thirty nations build or strengthen free com- 
pulsory school systems. 

2. Unesco’s record in stimulating a free flow of ideas throughout the world. 

3. Unesco’s help in presenting “the American Story” to the rest of the world. 

The House subcommittee had listened with attention to the charges by the American 
Legion that Unesco harbors Communists; promotes one-worldism ; tries to use the Ameri- 
can schools for inculcating world-government notions. 

None of the three Legion charges is true, the House subcommittee concluded. The 
charge of interference in American schools was refuted to the subcommittee’s satisfaction 
by evidence from Dr. Worth McClure. When he was executive secretary of the American 
Association of School Administrators, Dr. McClure sent a questionnaire to big city super- 
intendents asking them whether they had been subjected “to attempts by Unesco or its 
affiliates to interfere in their school systems.” “No,” replied the superintendents to a man. 

Further, the subcommittee found no evidence Unesco is atheistic ; nor did it find reason 
for disbanding the United National Commission for Unesco, as it had been demanded by 
the Legion. 

One suggestion from the House subcommittee: In the past Unesco has suffered from 
the tendency to undertake too many projects. Said the subcommittee: “We urge that 
American delegations to Unesco continue to advocate strongly the idea of concentration on 
a few vital activities.” 





The Administrator Looks at Guidance 


By T. F. REYNOLDS* 


The role of the administrator in a guidance or pupil-personnel program 
has been frequently discussed in the literature. His responsibilities and 
duties ha: been well detailed by Zeran and Jones (4:21-6). 

Most California administrators have assumed some if not all of these 
listed responsibilities with varying degrees of success. We have recognized 
the need and importance of a comprehensive pupil-personnel program, and 
the need for giving it unqualified support. We have tried to make the staff 
cognizant of the value, functions, and problems of pupil-personnel services. 
We have worked out the program cooperatively with members of our staff. 
We have continued this cooperative effort through a school pupil-personnel 
committee. We have coordinated the co-curricular and community re- 
sources to aid in the program. We have provided quarters and facilities for 
the counseling service. We have maintained in-service training for staff 
members. We have attempted to select qualified counselors, to give them 
adequate time for counseling and to free them from clerical and other ex- 
traneous duties. The new California General Pupil Personnel Services 
Credential has helped us select qualified personnel. 

Basic to all of this are the first and last responsibilities listed by Zeran 
and Jones, that of making “‘adequate provision in the budget for carrying 
on the pupil personnel program,” and “evaluation of the program.” Pro- 
viding budgetary support for the program is a continuing responsibility. 
To gain that support we must evaluate both goals and accomplishments. 
For most schools that have started a guidance program the main problem 
now is to evaluate what it has accomplished. 

A few years ago the San Mateo Union High School board reacted to 
the budgetary aspect of a proposed change in our guidance program by ask- 
ing for an assessment. Five percent (the budgetary item for guidance serv- 
ices recommended by the California State Department of Education) of 
any school budget calls for periodic assessment of services received. 

The evaluation of a guidance program, according to the literature, is 
a complicated process. San Mateo finally decided to use three of the seven 
evaluative techniques listed by Froehlich. These were: (1) the follow-up 
of client opinion, (2) the check list of guidance services, and (3) the 
opinion of experts. 

Follow-up study. One of the teachers in the district undertook as his 
doctoral dissertation (3) the follow-up study of the graduates of the three 
high schools in the district for the years of 1947, 1950, 1952. Approxi- 
mately one-half of the graduates responded. Although many segments of 
the school experience were reacted to by the respondents, only that segment 
devoted to guidance services will be reported here. 


* Superintendent, San Mateo Urion High School District, San Mateo, California. 
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Approximately one-half of the graduates stated that they had “received 
adequate counseling services while in high school.” Approximately one- 
half felt that they had “received adequate help in selecting high school 
courses.” About one-third “received adequate help in selecting a college.” 
A little less than half “had some adult in the school with whom they could 
talk over personal problems.” About one-fifth “received adequate help in 
selecting an occupation.” These statistics startled the board and the counsel- 
ing and administrative staffs. Apparently one-half of the students were 
dissatisfied with the guidance program, or at least, in their opinion, had not 
received adequate guidance services. 

The students suggested in the following order improvements for the 
guidance program: 

1. More educational guidance—the selection of courses, of a college, etc. 

2. Additional time for counselors (Counselors had been averaging 
about 100 counselees per counseling hour). 

3. More personal interest in the counselee on the part of the counselor. 

4. More vocational guidance, including additional vocational tests. 

5. Additional guidance staff. 


Through the follow-up study the recipients of the guidance service 
helped to assess the program. Next the professional staff were consulted. 

The check list. The McCreary and Kitch (2) check list of guidance 
services was completed by the principal and a counselor in each of the three 
schools. This 132-item check list (e.g. “Are clerks used to relieve teachers 
and counselors of a major share of the clerical work involved ?”’) produced 
quantitative evidence of strengths and weaknesses in the program. It also 
provided some qualitative evaluation since each service was rated as “strong” 
or “weak.” The results tended to support the follow-up study in the needs 
for additional staff, over-all coordination, etc. 

The experts. The data from the follow-up study and the check list were 
fed to three experts in the field of guidance: Donald E. Kitch, then Chief, 
Bureau of Guidance, California State Department of Education; H. B. 
McDaniel, Stanford University; and Clifford Froehlich, University of 
California. They considered the data from the follow-up and the check list, 
and met with the administrators and counselors for additional information. 
They then submitted a list of recommended changes. Among these were 
recommendations to: 


1. Decrease the counseling load of the counselors. 


2. Employ a full-time district coordinator of guidance who would be 
trained as a counseling psychologist. 
Select a head counselor for each school and give him an additional 
hour per day to coordinate the program for that school. 


Require the California General Pupil Personnel Services Credential 
(when it became effective) of all counselors. 


Increase the number of counseling hours per counselor—i.e. have 
fewer counselors, each counseling for a longer period of time. 
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6. Develop an in-service training program to maintain counselor pro- 
fessionalization. 


7. Relate guidance closely to the curriculum. 


The results. The Board of Education was given the data submitted by 
the students, the administrators, the counselors, and the experts. After 
careful consideration, they adopted and implemented with additional funds 
many of the suggested improvements. 

A full-time district-wide coordinator of guidance has been employed. 
He provided the district with psychological services for referrals, in-service 
training programs for teachers and counselors, has served as a liaison with 
other community agencies which also provide guidance and psychiatric 
services, and has coordinated the guidance programis in the schools of the 
district. Each school selected a head counselor who was given four periods 
out of a six-period day for counseiing, with one of these periods for co- 
ordination. The number of counselors was reduced in most of the schools 
when the number of daily periods devoted to counseling for each counselor 
was increased. The counseling load was reduced to ninety counselees per 
counseling hour. The goal, as in other districts, is to decrease this still 
further. Each of the counselors was required to qualify for the General 
Pupil Personnel Services Credential within a specified time. New counselors 
are required to hold the credential upon employment. 

These recommendations have been in effect for three years. It is time 
once again carefully to reassess all segments of the guidance program in 
San Mateo. Are our subjective evaluations correct? Are students now re- 
ceiving more adequate guidance services? What special services, e.g., of a 
clinical nature, should and can be provided and financed? Are the taxpayers 
receiving a good return for each guidance dollar spent? These persistent 
questions place direct responsibility on the school administrator continu- 
ously to assess the guidance program. 
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The Teacher Looks at Counseling 


By TRESSA J. WAXHAM* 


One widely accepted definition of counseling is that it is “a process by 
means of which the counselee can come to understand himself so that he can 
solve his own problems’ The techniques employed in this operation are 
intricate and require a highly trained person. When one is dealing with the 
life of another, he should be very highly skilled. 

But this high skill should not be reserved for counselors alone. Teach- 
ers also need to be trained in these skills. For the teacher, next to the par- 
ents, stands in one of the best positions to help or to hinder—to build or to 
destroy—his young trainees. 

Unfortunately, a number of well-meaning teachers who want to help 
have had inadequate amounts of training. They spot a student with a prob- 
lem (at least, they are certain he has a problem), and immediately begin 
zealously to aid the “suffering” student. The consequence is that the teacher 
himself becomes a problem for the student ; and still worse the student may 
be made aware of conditions of which he formerly was unaware. He is left 
out on the proverbial limb with many new problems and no way to solve 
them. A Jaissez-faire policy on the part of the teacher is definitely to be 
preferred to uninvited and ignorant “counseling.” 

But suppose a student approaches a teacher. Suppose he asks for advice 
on a personal matter. What then? Should the teacher interrupt and refer 
him to the school counselor, assuming there is one? That the student has 
approached the teacher in the first place demonstrates that he trusts him. 
To be referred to a counselor may be taken as a rebuff. It may be that the 
association which he has had with the teacher in the classroom has given 
him a sense of closeness which he does not have with the counselor. The 
student may have many reasons for not having gone to the counselor in the 
first place. For this student to be told in effect that the teacher isn’t interested 
in his problems, may cause him either to seek aid from a less desirable source 
or to cease seeking help altogether. The teacher may, by referring this stu- 
dent to the counselor, be more destructive than if he listened to the student’s 
problem. It would seem wiser to establish a counseling relationship with 
the student without hesitation or question, and allow him to express him- 
self freely, after which the student may decide, or the teacher may suggest 
that the school counselor, or some other appropriate source, could be of 
greater assistance. 

This is not to infer that the author agrees with Dorothy Dix who re- 
cently stated in her column that “all teachers are counselors.” This is ab- 


* Student, Sacramento State College, preparing for secondary school teaching. 


1 Arbuckle, Dugald S. Teacher Counseling, Cambridge, Mass.: Addison-Wesley 
Press, Inc., 1950, p. 3. 
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surd. Counseling is not only a full-time job but also a profession that 
requires different skills and knowledge from those of teaching. Proper 
counseling requires privacy,—a condition denied the teacher who works 
mainly with groups. It also requires time to produce an unhurried atmos- 
phere for the troubled student, and to permit research. A teacher who must 
prepare lessons, grade papers, and be present in a classroom has no such 
‘counseling time” to spare. His education, too, is different. Teachers are 
often expected to be ‘“‘jacks-of-all-trades” and they ought to make the effort 
as much as possible. There are limitations to the number of things which can 
be effectively and efficiently performed. Few people would expect a teacher 
to be both a physician and a classroom teacher on a full-time basis. They 
should not expect a teacher to be both counselor and teacher for full-time. 

A further limitation on the teacher as counselor is that often the stu- 
dent’s problem happens to be the teacher himself. Only the most daring 
student would approach his teacher and confess, ““You’re a pain in the neck 
to me.” How rare would be the teacher who, thus accosted, could reply 
sweetly, “Oh! You find me a pain in the neck?” 

Thus, we cannot even sensibly advocate that all teachers should be 
counselors—even less that all teachers already are. But to say that all teach- 
ers should be counselors to a certain degree is another matter. Since ‘In the 
hands of an unskilled teacher who has become ‘personnel-minded’ by read- 
ing a book or listening to a lecture . . . counseling is a dangerous weapon 
and may result in much more harm than good’” ; and since the average class- 
room teacher is going to be involved inevitably in counseling in one form 
or another, it follows that teachers should be more specialized in “people,” 
and perhaps less specialized in “subjects” or educational philosophy. Any- 
one who sincerely desires to teach is interested in the growth and develop- 
ment of children. He is interested in teaching children—not a subject. He 
may be interested in teaching a specific subject to children ; but the day that 
he becomes more interested in teaching Latin or English or mathematics 
than in teaching people, he is then no longer a good teacher. To quote Ar- 
buckle, ‘““The subject matter of every teacher is human adjustment; his 
concern is the development and the adjustment of the child. To the teacher 
of physics, for example, the academic subject should be important only in- 
sofar as it fits into this concept.”* 

Granting that counseling is an “intricate and involved process,” po- 
tential teachers ought to receive enough training in that field so as to be 
able to function, relatively proficiently, as a counselor whenever occasion 
demands or makes possible. Guidance should be a continuous classroom 
process. For it is the function of a teacher to help students develop critical 
thinking, the ability to analyze problems, appreciation of other people’s 
points of view, and objectivity. It is the teacher’s responsibility to stimu- 
late students toward relating themselves with the community, the nation, 
the world; the past, the present, the future. And information, of course, 


2 [bid., p. 9. 
8 Arbuckle, op. cit., p. 9. 
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should be the teacher’s middle name. A history teacher, for example, ought 
to know about possible vocations in the field of history so that he can help 
students who inquire. But, on the whole, guidance in the classroom is a 
group rather than an individual process, and the teacher is limited by train- 
ing to the former. He may often find it expedient to consult the counselor 
when individual problems arise which he is incapable of handling. 

The counselor and the teacher should approach their respective duties 
much as do two partners in a business—with the full realization that the 
functions of the other help each to gain their common goal. Each must rely 
on the other for help, in many instances; and each must help the other as 
much as possible. Each can furnish information which the other may lack. 
For example, the teacher can often report classroom incidents which will be 
illuminating to the counselor who is attempting to aid a student. The 
counselor can often be a resource person for the teacher. He can be used to 
speak to the students as a group on a topic in his field. He can furnish 
statistics regarding occupational information. He can also be a wonderfully 
secure place for the teacher to deposit some of his own problems. 

From the standpoint of the formal guidance situation, the teacher— 
even though limited by physical facilities, time, ego involvement, and edu- 
cational training—should be as prepared for the unexpected “interview” as 
is the school counselor. The personality of the teacher, the manner in which 
he conducts his classes, his attitude and his approach toward the individuals 
in his classroom, equal the “setting the scene” performance of the counselor 
in the sense that through the classroom environment the student gains con- 
fidence in a teacher and thus the teacher can really come to know the in- 
dividual student. The teacher’s office may be his classroom after school, 
the corner drugstore, or the parking lot. While location and setting may 
have an effect, they will never be as important as the permissive atmosphere 
which can be created, or stifled, any place. 

In conclusion, the role of the teacher in counseling is to be ever prepared 
to listen to any student’s problems, to work closely with the school counselor 
in seeking the adjustment of individual students, not to interfere “nosily” 
into any student’s life, to take formal courses which will aid him in playing 
his role effectively, to encourage students to seek out the school counselor, 
and, most of all, to establish and maintain a permissive atmosphere in his 
classroom that stimulates students to inquiry, discussion, and problem- solv- 
ing. - 





NOTE FROM SYMPOSIUM CO-ORDINATOR 


A most pressing current problem is that of making more effective use 
of school counselors and other pupil personnel workers. Increase in number 
of students and decrease of staff has accentuated this problem. The follow- 
ing articles suggest techniques for helping counselors that have been tried 
in various schools throughout California. They sample the solutions to the 
problems that staffs are currently exploring. The Hayward High School 
student-kept cumulative record, the multiple-counseling concept being ex- 
plored at the University of California, and the pre-counseling orientation 
technique are still other examples which future issues of the Journal may 
report. The articles that follow describe: 


1. the use of machines to perform some of the clerical work of counse- 
lors, 
. the use of clerks to assist counselors, and 
. the use of techniques to speed up the counseling process. 


We Are Wasting the Counselor’s Time 


By KENNETH A. MARTYN* 


Many school systems are wasting the time of student personnel work- 
ers. Many counselors are doing guidance work only nominally. Their work 
is more nearly that of a school clerk. The counselor is just too busy filling 
out passes, going over records, re-copying programs, and checking absence 
excuses. He is not using the psychological, counseling, and remedial train- 
ing he has received. 

A study of five schools in the San Francisco Bay Area during the school 
year 1949-50 revealed important facts on this problem. A time study to 
determine the proportion of time thirty-five counselors in these schools spent 
on clerical work, as compared to other counseling duties, was completed. A 
check list was used by the individual counselors at the end of each day for 
three days during a week at the end of a term, a week during the beginning 
of a term, and a week during the middle of a term. 


List oF CLERICAL DuTIEs OF SCHOOL COUNSELORS 
UsEpD FOR THIS STUDY 


Keeping a record of attendance 
Filling out tardy and absence slips 
Checking absence excuses from home 


* Associate Dean of Instruction, Los Angeles State College. 
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Keeping and filing cumulative records 
Registering, copying, and handling report cards 
Copying test and interview results onto cumulative record forms 
Compiling and sending written communications to the home 
Telephone answering that could be handled by others 
. Scheduling and registering for classes 
10. Obtaining and preparing supplies 


The results indicate that the counselors spent 43.1 percent to 80.7 per- 
cent of their time on clerical work. Of course, the amount of time spent 
would depend upon duties considered clerical. Table I reports the totals for 
this study. 


TABLE I 


TimE CouNSELORS SPEND ON CLERICAL WoRK IN FIVE SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS IN THE BAy AREA 





Hours Percent of Total 
Hours Time on Time on Percent 
Time on Clerical Clerical of Time 
Total Hours Clerical Duties Duties on all 
Counseling Duty No. Minus No. Minus No. Clerical 
Period Time Nine Nine Nine Duties 


Beginning of Term . 252% 941% 116% 46. 83.3 
Middle of Term ... 262% 133% 95% 36. 86.9 
End of Term 33 87% 49. 67 .9 











261 209%, 43.1 80.7 


If, as this study indicates, the counselors are spending such a large pro- 
portion of their time on clerical work, school districts are losing money and 
counselor effectiveness if the work could be done by clerks at a lower per- 
hour cost. The training of a clerk is such that he can, in general, perform 
clerical duties more efficiently than a counselor. Also, according to a 1949 
NEA Research Division study, the clerk is paid from $1000 to $2000 less 
per year than a teacher. Hence, to have these duties performed by a clerk 
would save the school district a substantial sum. 

Much of the work of the school counselor could be more effectively 
and economically performed by a clerk or a secretary and the counselor 
could be freed for counseling—the service for which he is trained and em- 
ployed. 

Why do counselors spend so much time on clerical work? Clerical work 
which must be performed is often forced upon them because of the lack of 
clerical help or of poor office organization. On the other hand, all of the 
clerical work now performed by school counselors may not be essential to 
the proper functioning of guidance or school services. This is more likely 
to happen when the counselor’s training and abilities in guidance services 
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are weak. He may purposely keep himself busy with clerical work. A 
time study of different parts of counseling and guidance services should be 
made regularly as part of the total evaluation of these services if this clerical 
problem is to be solved. Such study might aid in developing methods that 
would cut down on the large amount of clerical time spent on scheduling 
and registering. 

If the work of the school counselor requires a degree of familiarity with 
efficient office routines, his training should include a study of such pro- 
cedures. 

To conclude, the effectiveness of school counselors may be largely lost 
if they become mere clerks. This problem can be corrected by time-use 
studies, better office organization, training of counselors in essential office 
procedures, and in using the psychological training of counselors more fully 
by giving them time to counsel. 





THE FORD FOUNDATION AND TEACHER EDUCATION 


In a review of teacher training programs supported by The Fund for the Advancement 
of Education, Dr. Paul Woodring called for “a broad liberal education for all teachers and 
school administrators and at the same time greater attention to educational philosophy 
during the period of professional education so that each teacher may see beyond his own 
field.” This emphasis on liberal education should not be at the expense of other necessary 
aspects of teacher education, Dr. Woodring stated. He called for an interrelated four-part 
teacher education program consisting of: “(1) liberal education; (2) an extended knowl- 
edge of the subject or area taught; (3) professional knowledge, as distinguished from pro- 
fessional skills ; and (4) skills in managing a classroom, working with children and young 
people, and in supervision of the learning process.” 

Dr. Woodring’s report New Directions in Teacher Education has just been published 
by The Fund for the Advancement of Education, an independent organization established 
by The Ford Foundation in 1951 to work in the field of formal education. Dr. Woodring, 
Professor of Education at Western Washington College of Education and author of Let’s 
Talk Sense About our Schools, has been on leave from his teaching post during the 1956-57 
academic year reviewing critically all Fund-supported programs in teacher education. 

Accepting the assumption that teacher preparation must include both liberal and pro- 
fessional education and that these two must be brought into harmony with each other, Dr. 
Woodring offered four approaches to the improvement of teacher education. 

1. “A fifth year of professional training and experience can be provided for liberal 

arts graduates. 

. “Liberal arts colleges can be encouraged to incorporate essential professional train- 

ing into their programs in ways which will not vitiate the liberal arts program. 

. “Universities can be encouraged to devise new programs which represent the best 

thinking of both academic and professional faculties. 

. “Teachers colleges can be assisted in providing better liberal arts programs and in 

reorganizing their professional courses in such a way as to eliminate proliferation 
and duplication.” 





How Machine Processes Save 
Counselor Time 


By G. L. WAHLQUIST* 


Prior to the opening of the third high school in the El Monte Union 
High School District in 1954, it seemed desirable to find some method of 
reducing the time required for many clerical functions, especially in guid- 
ance. With a counselor load of 500 students for each counselor, an inten- 
sive program of individual guidance, and a minimum of clerical assistance, 
the assistance of machines to do a variety of processes was considered to 
be necessary. Preliminary work had already been done in the Citrus Union 
High School District, which assisted in the development of the program in 
the El Monte Union High School District. At present IBM machines as- 
sist in the following work: 


1. Registration: Registration is accomplished in two parts. Teacher- 
counselors present registration information and material to students in 
Social Studies I, English II, Life Science, and United States History. 
Individual student worksheets are then presented in person by the stu- 
dent to his counselor, who checks the request against the permanent 
record and the needs of the individual student. Choices of the student 
are recorded on a “Subject Selection Sheet.” From these sheets, an 
IBM card is made which records the student’s name and the subjects 
desired. The primary saving is in clerical time. This process formerly 
occupied the time of three clerks (one in each school) for a period of six 
weeks. The present system allows for greater flexibility in checking 
total requests, determining conflicts, and in setting up the master sched- 
ule. Italso provides an accurate check on the programing of each student 
for the coming year. New students, absentees, and those not enrolled 
in the guidance classes are readily located for individual registration. 

. Programing: Formerly, programing was the responsibility of four 
counselors in each school, in which they manually programed students 
from a temporary master schedule. This often resulted in an uneven 
distribution of students and overcrowding of certain classes. Under 
the present machine system, “Subject Detail Cards” are punched out for 
each teacher, each class, and each space in the class. Programing is now 
done by pulling “Subject Detail Cards” according to the “Subject Se- 
lection Sheet” of each student. From this “deck of cards” plus the 
parents’ name and address cards can be printed a wide variety of ma- 
terial. This is the beginning of a tremendous saving of time. The date 
of the opening of school, place, time, bus stop, and other pertinent in- 
formation can be printed on the program. From these cards can be 


* Assistant Superintendent, in charge of instruction, El Monte Union High School 
District, El Monte, California. 
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printed: (1) multiple copies of the program, (2) class lists for each 
teacher for each period, (3) gummed addressed labels, and (4) other 
lists that may be distributed without any extra time by the counselors 
or clerks. In addition, two teaching days are saved during the year be- 
cause it is unnecessary to have permanent programs signed by the stu- 
dents after the changes of program are made. The same cards are used 
by teachers to record grades from which the grade cards are printed. 
Gummed labels are also printed from these cards which are used to re- 
cord grades on the permanent record, thus saving many hundreds of 
hours of clerical time. 

. Reporting to parents: Since the “Subject Detail Card” is also used for 
recording grades, most teachers can “mark sense” the cards during a 
single conference period. This adds four days of teaching time each 
year without additional cost to the school district. Several copies of the 
grade cards can be made without the use of additional clerical time. 
Carbon copies are available to each counselor for permanent possession 
within one week after the grading period. This saves the counselors a 
considerable amount of time since it is not necessary to check the perma- 
nent record in the central file. 

4. Changing programs: The current program of each student is printed 
in six copies which are made available to the counselors, guidance office, 
attendance office, nurse’s office, library, and the Director of Activities. 
Changes of progam are made directly on the second copy which is 
printed on vellum paper. Corrected copies of the program for each of 
the above offices can be made in a few seconds on one of the new re- 
producing machines. The cost of materials is eight-tenths of a cent 
per change. Formerly counselors were bothered in attempting to trace 
down students who had changed their programs. The saving in clerical 
time is phenomenal ! 

. Testing: By using the IBM testing machine endlessly, results of group 
tests are made available almost immediately to counselors and teachers. 
With the use of other machines, the results can be copied directly on 
reproduction stencils or the results reproduced by a photographic process 
on stencils. This means that more teachers may receive the same infor- 
mation simultaneously. Additional machine processes make an item 
analysis of the tests quickly available. Much teacher time can be saved 
at the end of the semester by scoring teaclier-made tests, using standard 
answer sheets. By this means most of the teacher’s tests can be returned 
fully scored by the end of the school day. In June of 1957, approxi- 
mately 2,800 of these teacher-made tests were scored during the last 
two days of school. 

6. Lists: The constant and increasing number of requests for lists of 
various kinds take a large amount of clerical and counselor time. Some 
of the lists now available without any additional clerical time in each 
school are: 

a. Name, address, and telephone number of students 
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Students in each grade in each school (For attendance and Guidance 
Offices ) 

Annual staff lists 

Physical Education—listing of certain students 

Names of those selecting certain subjects for eligibility or grouping 
Mailing lists (gummed labels ) 

Analysis of Grades: Of interest to all administrative personnel is the 
distribution of grades given in various departments. One attempt to 
compile this manually took the entire summer to complete! Analysis of 
the grades of 5,000 students by department and by school can be made 
in a single day by machine. An extension of this analysis was the listing 
of all students having at least two “A’s” and one “B” for eligibility in 
the scholarship society. 

The following, while not directly saving of time for counselors, cer- 


me 9 


tainly save both time and money for the school district. 


8. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


Identification cards: Identification cards are now printed from the same 
master card used in programing and reporting to parents without any 
additional cost in clerical time. A new feature is the printing of students’ 
birth date. Identification cards were formerly produced manually and 
were easily changed. Changes can be easily checked on the new printed 
identification cards. The cards are also used as Bus Identification Cards ; 
thus avoiding duplication of cards and resulting again in saving of con- 
siderable clerical time and cost. 


. Locker cards: The locker cards of one high school in the district were 


printed experimentally this year for the first time. Since the IBM ma- 

chine can be used “to change combinations” in printing new cards, a 

tremendous amount of clerical and custodial time can be saved in this 

way. 

Counting: Many times during the school year, school officials are asked 

for various counts. Using these same cards it is easy to count any item 

that is recorded. Considerable saving of time has resulted from just a 

few of these counts. 

a. Anticipated student enrollment in individual classes 

b. Checking actual class enrollment 

c. Total school enrollment 

d. Boy, girl, and grade level count for Attendance Department’s Octo- 
ber and March reports 

Attendance Department forms: Apportionment fiscal record cards and 

home call cards can now be printed for all students in a few days. This 

formerly took the summer months to complete. 

Use of reproducing devices: By combining reproducing devices with 

the machine processes a great saving of time can be accomplished. The 

use of photocopy of old records which must be done by reflex printing 

methods and the use of a Bruning machine for direct copy on vellum 

paper, program cards and printed records, results in a tremendous sav- 

ing of clerical time. 
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A number of questions have been asked about the use of IBM equipment 
in schools. The first, of course, is that of costs. As the time and work of 
three clerks can be saved by the machines, the entire cost of the rental of 
the minimum installation can be met. Another question is the feasibility 
of machine processes when there is a high degree of mobility in the popula- 
tion or many changes of program during the first two weeks of school. It 
is our experience that the use of machines is superior to any manual methods 
we have used in this regard. The third question often asked is the avail- 
ability of personnel to handle IBM machines. If the program is developed 
slowly with one process at a time, present personnel can be trained to operate 
the machines. 

It is not to be assumed that the use of machines is the cure-all for many 
problems or that it saves a tremendous amount of counselor time. It is felt 
that some counselor time is saved and that additional services are performed 
which were difficult or impossible to perform under manual methods. 





The kind of world history YOU have been looking for .. . . 


OUR 
WIDENING 
WORLD 


This brand-new textbook truly is a world history—not a study of 
European civilization with a few other cultures included inci- 
dentally. Equal emphasis is placed on seven great civilizations: 
Far Eastern, Indian, Moslem, Slavic, Western European, Anglo- 
American, and Latin American. Three periods have been chosen 
for departure points: the rise of the culture, the culture before 
the arrival of Western European ideas, and the culture today. 
Written by Ethel E. Ewing of Long Beach State College, this 
book was designed for the needs of the modern high school 
history classroom. 


Would you like to see “Our Widening World?” 
We'll be glad to send you an evaluation copy. Please write 


Education Department 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 
Box 7600 e Chicago 80, Ill. 














Skills for Short-Contact Counseling 


By ROSALIE WALTZ* 


The most frequently heard complaint of school counselors about their 
counseling work is that they lack time to do a good job. They lack adequate 
time for the regularly scheduled routine interviews, and often have no 
time at all for follow-up interviews, for a series of contacts with a few 
selected students, and for emergency needs. 

The reality in which a school counselor finds himself often differs in 
unhappy ways from what he has aspired to. Also, the reality is often less 
favorable than was the selected situation of his preparatory training. In the 
real situation he has interruptions, delays, conflicts, postponements, emer- 
gencies, and responsibilities which overlap with and intrude into his counsel- 
ing time. Successful experienced counselors working under the usual pres- 
sures of a public school seem to have developed certain counseling skills 
which are particularly demanded by the non-serial short contacts character- 
istic of much of school counselors’ work. They have developed unusual 
ability to transfer their attention quickly and efficiently from one counselee 
to the next. They have learned that attention given to a counselee is more 
than merely looking at him and refraining from talking. They have learned 
that they must immediately be set to listen with ears, eyes, and heart, to be 
alert to overtones, and to be ready to catch the elusive meanings and the im- 
plications of the counselee’s words, his voice, his hesitations, and his omis- 
sions. 

The achievement of the ability to give quick and sensitive attention seems 
to rest upon another acquired skill—that of enabling attention to be free to 
move uncluttered from one item or student to the next. Instead of trying 
to hold an assortment of details on the top of their brains or on the tip of 
their tongues they jot down reminders to themselves. Thus, they make the 
next contact without pre-occupation, and without a pervading anxiety that 
an important obligation developed in an earlier contact will be forgotten 
because of new pressures. 

Successful school counselors have learned the time-saving value of ac- 
cumulating and keeping at their finger tips up-to-date facts about the school 
and community resources most frequently wanted or needed by counselees. 
They have learned that if they know the locations of appropriate resources, 
the special services each renders, and how these services are secured, they are 
able to suggest more quickly and correctly some practical alternative solu- 
tions to many of their counselees’ problems. 

By having correct information at hand they save the time which would 
have to be given the counselee for a return interview. The resource file also 
saves the counselor the time he would spend trying to secure each bit of in- 
formation as each need for it arises. 


* Director of Guidance Services, Santa Monica Unified School District. 
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Successful counselors appear to have learned, often painfully, but as all 
counselors do in time, that they cannot solve all of the problems brought to 
their attention. They know that to refer very complex problems to spe- 
cialized services in the community does not imply that they are themselves 
incompetent. On the contrary, they have learned from experience that to 
prolong and to make repetitious the time-consuming contacts with a few 
students not only may worsen the problem for the student but may frustrate 
the counselor and be costly in time and service to many other students who 
could use the counselor’s help more productively. Experienced and suc- 
cessful counselors seem to have learned to recognize more quickly the coun- 
selee’s problems which are beyond the scope of the school and to take ef- 
fective steps to give the student the appropriate referral for help. 

Another essential but elusive skill which good school counselors seem 
to have developed is the ability to take stock of themselves occasionally to 
sense the manner in which they are being moulded by their counseling ac- 
tivities. The work of a counselor in the pressure situation of many school 
counseling offices has strong forces which may convert him gradually into 
being directive and authoritarian. It is easy to confuse what is merely ex- 
peditious with what is effective. Short contacts, just because they are short, 
do not have to become the occasion for the mere giving of opinions, ad- 
vice, and judgments. To avoid being mired in the deep ruts which line 
a counselor’s pathway, every counselor should occasionally ask not only 
“What is happening to the students whom I counsel?” but also “What is 
happening to me in the process ?” 





THE WEST AND THE EAST 


I sometimes wonder whether we realize how much we are the “haves” of the world 
community. I believe 16 percent of the world’s population who live around the North At- 
lantic Ocean consume about 70 percent of the world’s income; or, if you like, 6 percent of 
the world’s population in North America consume 50 percent of the world’s industrial raw 
materials. Now, these are facts which will not remain non-political forever. Behind it 
comes the acute question of the best use of the world’s resources for mankind as a whole; in 
other words, we have to face on the international scale the problem that we have faced, I 
think successfully, on the domestic field, and that is to see that our economy serves the 
whole community. It is not the preserve of the rich; it is also the safeguard of the many. 
The kind of moral challenge which in the last fifty years we in the West have met in- 
ternally seems to me one which is likely now to occur in this world community which, 
whether we like it or not, certainly exists. So I would say that behind the fruitfulness and 
mutual interest of trade relations between East and West lies a challenge to our conscience. 
We have had the best pickings. We are, as it were, the Carnegies of the world community 
and we have the same responsibility to make our wealth work for good and to see to it that, 
out of the enormous advantages we have fortuitously enjoyed, something constructive is 
worked out for mankind as a whole. 


—Barbara Ward in Proceedings of Ninth Annual Barnard College Forum, 
February 16, 1957 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


New books and other publications recently received in the J ournal office : 


A Guide for Teaching Social Studies: Kgn—Grade 7. vii + 189 pp. $3.50. Grades 6—12. 
vi + 165 pp. $3.50. Minneapolis: Minneapolis Public Schools. 

Barondes, R. de Rohan. Garden of the Gods: Mesopotamia, 5000 B.C. Boston: Christopher 
Publishing House, 1957. 467 pp. $6.00. 

Bennett, Margaret E. Getting the Most Out of College. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1957. vii + 219 pp. $3.95. 

Briggs, Thomas H. Poetry and Its Enjoyment. New York: Bureau of Publication, Columbia 
University, 1957. xii + 322 pp. $4.00. 

Cook, Lloyd and Elaine. School Problems in Human Relations. New York: McGraw-Hill ' 
Book Co., Inc., 1957. xi + 292 pp. $5.50. 

Creative Ways in Teaching the Language Arts—A Portfolio of Elementary Classroom Pro- 
cedures. Champaign: National Council of Teachers of English. 14 4-page leaflets in 
folder. $1.00. 

Cremin, Lawrence A. and Borrowman, Merle L. Public Schools in Our Democracy. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1956. viii + 226 pp. 

Custer, Violet M., Sister. An Evaluative Study of the Guidance Program in the Arch- 
diocesan High Schools of Saint Louis. Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of 
America Press, 1955. xii + 137 pp. $1.50 paper bound. 

DeHaan, Robert F. and Havighurst, Robert J. Educating Gifted Children. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1957. ix + 276 pp. $5.00. 

Doyle, Andrew M. Some Aspects of Ability and Achievement in High School Girls. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 1952. viii + 27 pp. 75 cents 
paper bound. 

Educators Guide to Free Tapes, Scripts and Transcriptions—Third Annual Education, 1957. 
Randolph: Educators Progress Service, 1957. xviii + 184 pp. $5.75. 

Frain, Thomas J., Rev. Administrative and Instructional Provisions for Rapid and Slow 
Learners in Catholic Secondary Schools. Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University 
of America Press, 1956. xi + 143 pp. $1.75 paper bound. 

Free and Inexpensive Learning Materials. Nashville: George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, 1957. 264 pp. $1.00. 

Kroeber, Elsbeth. Wolff, Walter H. and Weaver, Richard L. Biology. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1957. viii + 608 pp. $4.68. 

Lefever, D. Welty; Naslund, Robert A. and Thorpe, Louis P. Measuring Pupil Achieve- 
ment. Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1957, 47 pp. 

Marsh, Philip M. How to Teach English in High School and College. New York: Book- 
man Associates, 1956. 172 pp. $3.00. 

Mathematics Teaching Aids for a Stronger America. Prepared by Jack C. Merwin for 
Illinois Curriculum Program—Aviation Education Project. Washington, D.C.: Na- 
tional Aviation Education Council, 1956. 75 pp. 75 cents. 

Meredith, Florence L. ; Irwin, Leslie W. and Staton, Wesley M. Health and Fitness. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1957. xiv + 450 pp. $4.20. 

Meyer, Adolphe E. An Educational History of the American People. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1957. xx + 444 pp. $6.00. 

Mills, Hubert H. and Douglass, Harl R. Teaching in High School. New York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 1957. ix + 516 pp. $5.75. 

Norris, Willa and Manheimer, Wallace. What Good is Math? Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, 1957. 48 pp. 

Rosenheim, Lucile. Planning Parties for Young People. Chicago: Science Research As- 
sociates, 1957. 48 pp. 

Sears, Jesse B. and Henderson, Adin D. Cubberley of Stanford. Stanford: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. xii + 301 pp. $5.75. 

Teacher Demand and Supply in Michigan by The Michigan Council of State College Presi- 
dents. Ann Arbor: J. W. Edwards, Publisher, Inc., 1956. ix + 138 pp. 

Stiles, Lindley J. The Teacher's Role in American Society. New York; Harper & Brothers, 
1957. xxi + 298 pp. $4.00. 

Tressler, J. C., and Lipman, Maurice C. Business English in Action, Second Ed. Boston: 
Bot. Heath and Co., 1957. xvi + 529 pp. $3.80. 
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